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I.—THE CHTHONIC GODS OF GREEK RELIGION. 


Some of the most distinctive and interesting developments of 
Greek religion are connected with the so-called chthonic gods. 
If, however, the student turn to the handbooks on Greek mythology 
and Greek worship, he finds many conflicting statements about 
these deities. For example, Preller’ holds that the chthonic 
gods of Homer are the rulers of the underworld—dread rulers, 
for man naturally expects blessings from above and evils from 
beneath; while in later time, he seeks to prove, their nature 
became milder because of their increasing connection with agri- 
culture. H. D. Miiller? adopted the first part of Preller’s thesis 
and denied the latter. His view was that chthonic gods were 
always regarded as the source of evils that men seek to avert, 
never the source of blessing. Starting with the fact that chthonic 
gods were specially feared, K. O. Miiller® made the striking 
suggestion that in Greece propitiatory sacrifices were offered 
only to the chthonic gods. Very much the same idea is adopted 
by Stengel,‘ with the result that Apollo, Artemis, and indeed 
most of the Olympic divinities, come to be classed as at times 
chthonic gods. Finally, Diels’ seems to include the worship of 
the dead, of chthonic gods proper, and of heroes, together with 
all propitiatory and purificatory rites, under one heading, and to 


1L. Preller, Demeter und Persephone, S. 183 f. 
*H. D. Miller, Mythologie der griech. Stimme, IT 39 f. 
5K. QO, Miller, Aeschylos, Eumeniden, p. 146 f. 
*P. Stengel, Die griech. Sakralalterthiimer, S, 87. 
5H. Diels, Sibyllinische Blatter, passim, e. g. S. 71. 
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apply the term ‘chthonic’ to this whole group of divinities and to 
this entire type of worship. 

The reason for this confusion is not difficult to ascertain, but a 
clear statement of the truth is none the less to be desired. With 
this end in view, I propose first to ask just how the term ‘chthonic’ 
is used in literature and in cultus, secondly to examine the char- 
acter of the chthonic deities as compared with that of other 
deities, and thirdly to study the data that remain as to their 
worship, in order to ascertain how far it is true that their worship 


differs from that of other gods. 


I. 


Both the noun x6» and the adjective formed from it are, 
strictly speaking, poetic words, although the influence of the 
poetic conception was so great that they came to be used in prose 
and in later accounts of cultus. The idea of chthonic gods starts 
with the epic division of the universe into what is above the earth 
and what is below the earth. The higher gods, the gods in 
whose realm is included man’s daily life on the earth, are called 
’Odvpmor, Odpavioves; and are ranged, now in a family, now in a 
Bovkn, On Olympos. Below the earth—or in the dim West—is 
another realm, the dark counterpart of the brightness of Olympos. 
Here mighty Hades’ (called also Zeus xarayOémos) and dread 
Persephone rule over the shades of the dead; from the deep, 
from Erebos, the Erinyes guard the rights of the first-born, 
protect the stranger, pursue the oathbreaker.? The realm beneath 
the earth becomes in the epic a kingdom of the dead corres- 
ponding to the rule of the heavenly gods over living men. 

In later poetry—for example, in Aischylos*—the are 
set over against the y6déno: Geoi; the gods above,* of dvw deoi, over 
against those below, oi xdrw Geoi, of xara yOovds Beoi. This division is 
simply the continuation of the epic belief. The gods above are 
the Olympian gods of the epic, the universal gods of Greece, the 
gods worshipped in the normal cultus of the state; the gods below 
are the gods that have to do with the dead—Hades, to whose 
realm men go at death; Hermes, who conducts them thither ; 


1Tliad, O 187 f.; Y 57 f.; I 457; Hesiod, Theog. 767. 

7 Iliad, T 278 f.; I 457; = 274. 

5 Agam. 89; Suppl. 25; Pindar, Ol. I 43, XIII 24; Lyr. frag. adesp. 140. 
*Soph. Ai. 865; Ant. 451, cf. 749; El. 291; Aisch. Pers. 689, cf. 619; Eur. 
_ Alc. 75; cf. Plato, Leg. 828 C. 
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the Erinyes, whose home, according to the epic, is with the gods 
of souls, etc. The phrase oi y6éuo: is often used as equivalent to 
of évepos, to designate the spirits of the dead.’ Or, again, the 
adjective y@émos is used with other words, e. g. with écria (‘home, 
or resting-place of the soul,’ Soph. O. C. 1727), with ¢dya (‘rumor 
that reaches souls,’ Soph. El. 1066), to designate that which has 
to do with souls or with the abode of souls.’ It is consistent with 
this general use of the word that the y6éno @eoi are the gods 
connected with souls.’ Only rarely is the adjective used in a 
more general sense to designate that which has to do with the 
earth. E. g.in Hesiod® the Titans are perhaps because 
their place is in Tartaros, probably because they are children of 
earth = yi), i. €. ynyeveis. 

The number of gods who are thus connected with souls and 
with the abode of the dead is quite limited. They may be 
divided into two classes: gods who have no other function, and 
gods who are connected with the Olympic group, but who also 
have something to do with souls. Of the former class are the 
‘rulers of the dead,’ Hades and Persephone his bride. Hades is 
called now x6émos, NOW xara xOords*®; to him and to Persephone’ 
Electra prays for aid in avenging her father’s death; the king of 
the dead, Baoiheis rav évépwy, as well as Ge and Hermes, is 
invoked to send back the soul of Darius.* In the Choephoroi of 
Aischylos Orestes® prays to Gaia to let his murdered father view 
the contest (in which he is to be avenged), and Electra prays to 
Persephone to grant also goodly power (to the soul), and then 
the father himself is invoked. Probably we are to understand 
the 4 «:prépa Oeds, who conducts Oidipous below,” as referring to 
Persephone, and no doubt she is to be included under the phrase 


1 Aisch. Pers. 640; Choeph. 356, [399,] 476 f.; Pind. P. IV 159. 

*Cf. also Soph. O. C. 1752; Eur. Alc. 902; Hel. 344, 1346; Pind. P. IV 43; 
Alkm., Frag. 151; Plato, Pol. 619 E. 

’Soph. O. C. 1568; Eur. Hec. 79. 

* The word is used in this general sense Pind. Frag. 88; [Aisch. Sept. 736 ;] 
Eur. Frag. 27. 

® Theog. 697, cf. also Aisch. Sept. 521 f.; Eur. Bacch. 540. 

Eur. Alc. 237; Andr. 544; Phoen. 810. 

Soph. El. r10 f. 

® Aisch. Pers. 628. 

® Aisch. Choeph. 479 f. 

Soph. O. C. 1548. 
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Oeai xOénai as it is used by Sophokles'’ and Herodotos.’ Ge is 
invoked as the ruler of the y6émo, i.e. the ruler of the souls of 
the dead*; and as a y@inos 8aiuwv, the Persian elders pray to her 
to let the soul of Darius appear.‘ The essentially poetic char- 
acter of this whole line of thought is evident from the position 
assigned to rj as the divinity who controls the fate of souls® 
(for their bodies were buried in yj, the earth), as well as from 
such a passage as Aisch. Suppl. 24, where ,6éno: [Geo] receives 
the defining phrase 6jxas xaréyovres ‘gods that possess the tombs 
of the dead.’*® 

Finally, the Erinyes are distinctly gods associated with 
souls of the dead. This was the Homeric conception’; it con- 
tinues in Aischylos* and probably in Sophokles.*? The Erinyes 
were all but identified with the dead man’s curse which finally 
brought his injurer to punishment, and so wrought out the 
justice of Zeus”; from this standpoint Aixy is “coassessor of the 
gods below.”™ In cult, as we shall see, the Erinyes retained 
the epithet ceyvai, which was especially appropriate to gods con- 
nected with souls. Probably Hekate “shaking coils of serpents” ” 
should also be reckoned in this class as distinctly a god of souls, 
although Hekate comes to represent one side of the being of 
Artemis.” 

Of the deities associated with Olympos, Hermes, Demeter, and 
Zeus receive the epithet y6éos. Hermes is the herald, whose 
office takes him to gods below the earth as well as to the gods of 


10. C. 1568. 

2,VI 134, VII 153. 

Aisch. Pers. 640. 

* Aisch. Pers. 629; cf. Paus. I 28, 6. 

5 Aisch. Choeph. 722 f., where 794v and the tomb are invoked. 

® Cf. also Aisch. Pers. 689. 

‘Iliad, 278 T 259 f.; I 571 f. 

8 Choeph. 398 f. and probably 405. 

® El. 112 f. and possibly O. C. 1568. 

 Aisch. Choeph. 381 f. 

1 Soph. Ant. 451, cf. 749; El. 291 f.; cf. also Bergk, P. L. G. III*, p. 733. 

2 Aristoph. Frag. 426. 

18Tt seems to me possible that the reference to Hekate in Sophokles, Ant. 
1199, might suggest that she performed a function like that of Hermes in 
conducting the soul to its proper home beneath the earth. If so, the phrase 
# veprépa Ged, in O. C. 1548, would also be taken as a reference to Hekate, and 
not to Persephone. 
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Olympos and to men on the earth.’ The dead are under his 
care, marp@’ érorretwy xpdrn,” and in this capacity he is invoked to 
be the ally of Orestes,*® and to allow the soul of Darius to return 
to this earth.‘ He is mentioned by Sophokles as the god who 
conducts souls to Hades,® and as such Aias asks his aid.‘ 
Demeter, so far as I am aware, does not receive the epithet in 
poetry. In Herodotos,’ however, the phrase y6éna: Oeai clearly 
means the goddesses of the Mysteries, and it is quite probable 
that the phrase is used in the same way by Sophokles.* The 
Eleusinian goddess granted special blessings after death, so that 
she might well be classed as a deity who had to do with souls. 
The case of Zeus is somewhat peculiar.’ In Homer” Zeus xara- 
x4énos is unquestionably another name for Hades. On the other 
hand, the Zeus yédnos of Attic tragedy thunders, i. e. he exercises 
the function of Olympian Zeus"; moreover, we have mention of a 
Zeus évddwos.” ‘Zeus of the sea’ is to be understood as indicating 
one of the phases of the Olympian Zeus, and the same is probably 
true of the Zeus x6évos of Sophokles and the later drama. These 
passages, which refer to Zeus as the god of thunder, continue the 
thought of Homer and Aischylos. In Homer the thunders of 
Zeus reach down to the realm of Aidoneus and disturb him,” and 
in Aischylos the thunders of Zeus are called chthonic because 
they reverberate from the earth.“ Aischylos in the Agamemnon” 
speaks of Zeus as a god of souls: rod xara yOovds Avis vexpav 
but an examination of a passage in the Suppliants makes it plain 
that this is only another side of the Olympian Zeus.” In this 
passage Aischylos also speaks of a ‘Epps Hos and an Apollo 


1 Odyssey, 1 f.; Aisch. Choeph. 124. 

? Choeph. 1, cf. 727; Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 1076, and on Ran. 218. 
also Soph. El. 110 f. 

* Aisch. Pers. 629. 

®¥uyxorouréc, Soph. O. C. 1548. 

® Soph. Ai. 832; Aristoph. Ran. 1145. 

TVI 134, VII 153. 

80. C. 1568. 

*K. Lehrs, Populare Aufsatze’, S. 298 f.; E. Rohde, Psyche, S. 191. 
Iliad, I 457. 

11 Soph. O. C. 1606; Eur. Hipp. 1201 ; Aristoph. Aves 1747 f. 

” Prokl, on Plato, Crat. 88; Paus. II 24, 4. 

8 Tliad, 56 f. 

Prom. 994. 

3 Agam. 1386. 

6 Suppl. 156 f., 231, etc. 
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gvydd’ am’ odpavod bedy, i. e. each of these gods has another phase 
to his being besides that ordinarily recognized. So Zeus, the 
god of souls, is essentially the same as the god who pursued Io,’ 
i. e. Zeus yOdénos is another side of the being of Zeus ’OAvpmos, a 
side which seems quite different from the one commonly recog- 
nized: it is only Homer who uses Zeus xarax@énos as another 
name for Hades. The reverberation of thunder, apparently from 
the earth, Zeus’s care for justice through the curses of the dead, 
and the universalizing tendency which affected Zeus particularly, 
are three factors in making this extension in the sway of Zeus. 
In a fragment of the Cretans of Euripides (Frag. 904) the poet 
goes even farther, and identifies Hades himself* with Zeus the 
‘heavenly King.’* 

Enough has been said to show that lyric and dramatic poetry 
continue the conception of the epic. Chthonic gods are gods of 
the realm beneath the earth, which is the realm of souls. They 
are not gods of the souls, for, strictly speaking, only living men 
worship the gods. They are rulers of souls‘; while from the 
standpoint of men who offer them worship, they are gods whose 
home is below the earth, gods who are associated with souls. 
As gods, men invoke them when the souls of the dead are 
worshipped, when a man seeks help to avenge wrongs against the 
dead, or when souls of the dead are to be evoked by magic rites.° 

But one other passage in earlier poetry remains to be consid- 
ered. Hesiod (Erg. et Di. 465) directs the farmer to pray to 
Zeus x6énos and Demeter éyy when he begins ploughing. This 
use of the word to denote a god of agriculture appears occasion- 
ally in the accounts of Greek cultus. In the well-known Mykonos 
inscription® there is a direction to sacrifice yearly black offerings 
to Zeus chthonios and Ge chthonia imép xaprév. Clearly, this 
Zeus is a god of agriculture, the giver of fruits. This function of 
Zeus, at Athens as well as elsewhere, is too familiar to need 


1 Aisch. Suppl. 162. 

2So Latin poets identified the bride of Hades with Juno, Verg. Aen. VI 
138; Ovid, Met. XIV 114. 

* Dionysos, so far as I am aware, receives the epithet 7Oév0¢ only in late 
hymns, e.g. Hym. Orph. LIII 1; the epithet, however, is justified by his 
connection with spirits of the dead; cf. Roscher, Lexikon, I 1033, 50 f. and 
1069, 33. 

* Aisch. Pers. 629, 640; Choeph. [399] ; Paus. II 31, 2. 

5 Odyss. x, A; Pind. P. IV 43. 

6 Dittenberger, S. I. G. 373; Bull. Corr. Hell. XII 459 f. 
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illustration. In Hesiod and in the Mykonos inscription, then, 
the epithet y6éos denotes Zeus the giver of the fruits of the 
earth. It is in connection with a harvest feast at Hermione that 
Demeter also receives the epithet y6ovia. 

Given these two meanings of the term ‘chthonic’ as applied to 
the gods—(a) a poetic term to denote a god associated with 
souls, and (4) a cultus term to denote a god of agriculture—it 
remains to consider whether they are so closely associated that 
they can safely be merged into one, as is done by some recent 
writers,’ or whether they are not necessarily connected. This is 
simply the question whether the rulers of the dead and the gods 
of agriculture are necessarily identical, or whether the two func- 
tions are only occasionally connected. An examination of this 
group of divinities shows that the connection is not so close as is 
ordinarily supposed. To say with Preller’ that the gods of the 
underworld were at first dread gods of souls, but that later they 
were made milder by their association with agriculture, does not 
seem to me to cover the facts. Hades remains dark and terrible 
to the end, and when Plouton is used as a name for Hades, he 
shares the same characteristics. Wealth, child of Demeter, in 
Eleusinian legend is not 6 6eés, the husband of Persephone; in 
fact, the two sets of ideas are so separate that the bride of Hades 
and the daughter of Demeter appear in cult monuments‘ as two 
distinct beings. And when the later Attic drama applied the 
name Plouton to Hades, the original traits of the king of the 
shades remained unchanged; the only change was that the name 
Plouton might now mean either Hades or Ploutos. When a god 
rather than a goddess is worshipped for good crops, it is commonly 
Zeus. On the other hand, MAovrdna are places of access to the 
lower world, where souls of the dead are evoked. The Zeus 
chthonios of Mykonos, the agricultural Zeus of Athens or of 
Magnesia, are not, so far as we know, kings of the lower world; 
while neither Hermes nor Hekate has any special connection 
with agriculture. 

The truth seems to be that this connection between gods of the 
earth as receiving the dead (a poetic use) and gods of the earth 
as producing the grain (a cultus use) is purely local. In Athens 
the Erinyes were worshipped as Eumenides,* who favored men 


1E. g. Rohde, Psyche, S. 1go f. 
2 Demeter und Persephone, S. 188 f.; cf. Artemid. Oneir. II 34, 2. 
3 The reliefs of Lysimachides and Lakrateides, ’E¢. ’Apy. 1886, iv. 3. 


* Aisch. Eum. 904 f., 938 f. 
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with good crops; at Eleusis, Demeter, goddess of the grain, is 
also a goddess associated with souls. It is only in the Pelopon- 
nese, however, that any close connection between agricultural 
deities and chthonic deities proper can be proved. At Hermione 
the harvest goddess is Demeter chthonia, and the harvest feast is 
connected with a Iovrémoy. At Sparta this same Demeter 
chthonia seems to be queen of the underworld, and in several 
cities it is Demeter rather than Persephone, i. e. it is the goddess 
of the grain, who is identified with the local ‘Despoina’ in the 
worship of the pair who rule the underworld. Demeter Erinys 
of Thelpousa, Demeter Melaina of Phigaleia, are instances of the 
grain goddess as a goddess who rules the souls; and when 
Herkyna of Lebadeia becomes Demeter Herkyna, it is the union 
of a grain goddess and a soul goddess. 

My conclusion is that, in spite of the fact that agricultural 
functions are frequently attributed to gods of the underworld, 
gods who rule over souls, it is impossible to identify the two 
classes of gods. In that case there can be no question that it is 
wiser for us to use the name ‘chthonic,’ as it is almost universally 
used in Greek poetry and in Greek worship, to mean only gods who 
are associated with souls. The term will not, then, include Apollo, 
Artemis, Poseidon, or the Winds, as at times chthonic gods.’ It 
will not include the heroes, for, in general, Greek cultus draws a 
sharp line between souls of the dead and heroes who did not die, 
but were translated into a higher sphere of existence. And while 
the term can not always be denied to Zeus, the god of agriculture, 
the presumption is that when it is applied to him, he is also a god 
connected with souls.’ 

There are, as a matter of fact, four classes of divine beings that 
are connected with the earth: a) souls of the dead, 4) rulers of 
souls, ¢c) agricultural gods, and d) heroes. Particularly in the 
works of Aischylos the first two classes are treated as essentially 
alike: prayers are offered, now to the dead, now to the gods with 
the dead, and the dead are regarded as powerful to work good or 
evil to surviving men.’ We have seen that in certain localities 
the second and third classes are also merged into one. Local 


1 Stengel, Griech. Kultusaltertiimer, S. 87. 

2 Certainly there is no justification in Greek usage for the indiscriminate 
application of this term to all divinities connected with darkness, as in the 
discussion by O. Gilbert, Griech. Gétterlehre, S. 39 f. 

8 Aisch. Choeph. 476 f.; Pers. 219, 523 f., 609, 620, 641 ; Choeph. 355, 479. 
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heroes, however, in spite of their connection with caves or with 
some spot in the earth, are sharply separated from the rulers of 
the dead and from souls generally. In fact they are often con- 
nected with Olympos, in that they are regarded as phases of 
some Olympian divinity (e.g. Zeus Trophonios, Artemis Iphi- 
geneia). This might perhaps be explained by the fact that many 
of these heroes were closely associated with Olympian gods in 
the epic, whereas the realm of Hades was in the epic the direct 
counterpart of Olympos. Or again, the very movement by 
which so many local gods were merged in these great gods of 
Greece may be said to presuppose a likeness of nature between 
local gods who came to be regarded as mere heroes and the 
Olympian divinities in whom other local gods were merged. 
The local heroes are very often conceived as presiding over 
agriculture in the section where they are worshipped, from the 
very fact that they are local, and so concerned with the local 
interests of their worshippers. Moreover, they are commonly 
connected with some spot in the earth, for this is all that gives 
them individuality in worship. 


II. 


After defining, as I have attempted to do, the use of the term 
‘chthonic’ as applied to the gods, I should like (1) to raise the 
question whether as a class their character differs from that of the 
Olympic divinities, and (2) to examine the assertion frequently 
made, that there is something distinctive and peculiar about their 
worship. 

We have seen already that the conception of the chthonic 
gods was in large measure formed by the epic. The gods below 
correspond in a way to the council of the gods on Olympos, 
though the lesser spirits of the deep are not brought into any 
such close relation with one another as are the Olympic divinities. 
In spite of the epic influence, the /oca/ nature of the chthonic 
gods is very pronounced. The worship of Hades-Plouton is 
carried on almost entirely in connection with Ploutonia, wild 
chasms where men felt that an open way led down from this 
world to the house of Hades. Of the queen of the lower world 
I need only say that the conception of her character, her name, 
and her relation with Demeter or Persephone, differ exceedingly 
in different localities, and that the conception is in each instance 
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linked with the ritual of a particular shrine. So the Erinyes were 
not worshipped except in some local shrines like that described by 
Sophokles, and in such cases their intimate connection with the 
spot of earth devoted to them is very marked. 

Again, the office of these divinities is quite as important as 
their name. The king of the dead may be Hades or Zeus xara- 
x9émos, Klymenos, Eubouleus, Agesilaos, or Plouton; his wife 
may be Persephone or Kore, Despoina, Europa, Semele, or 
Chamyne, or Demeter herself may take this place. At Eleusis 
we do not know what particular name to attach to the pair 6 eds, 
7 Ged, but there is no doubt that they signify the king and queen 
of the dead. cepvai, peydrat, déomowa are frequent 
names for Demeter and Persephone; evidently the personal 
name is unimportant (or possibly too sacred for common use), so 
that some attribute or even the simple ra éeé is more common. 
The only meaning which I attach to this fact is that the chthonic 
gods were more important for local worship than for a universal 
mythology. 

Again, if we make a distinction between gods of national 
worship and gods who were the source both of special bless- 
ings and of special evils, the chthonic gods, as well as heroes 
and agricultural gods, will belong to the latter class. The epic 
presupposed gods who were not angry with their worshipper 
except on special provocation. Later the connection of the gods 
with state worship was so intimate, the fortunes of the god were 
so bound up with the fortunes of the state itself, that it is 
hardly possible to conceive of a national god as being angry with 
the state where he was worshipped except in case of gross neglect 
or insult. Ritual, too, became really a political function performed 
with pomp and splendor, a part of the inherited life of the state. 
The question whether or not it was acceptable to the god would 
not arise, for both god and ritual had become a part of the state 
life. On the other hand, it was Demeter on whom the growth of 
the crops depended ; some hero who sent a pestilence, in anger 
at neglect of his worship; Boreas, who destroyed now a hostile, 
now a friendly fleet. The chthonic gods with all their uncanny 
associations clearly belong to the latter class of divinities, whose 
anger is easily roused, but who have the power to send special 
blessings. At the same time this class is not limited to the 
chthonic gods, for it includes heroes as well as Olympic divinities 
who have nothing to do with souls. 
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It is entirely unnecessary for me to quote accounts of the 
worship of these chthonic gods to prove that they were invested 
with a mysterious dread just by reason of their connection with 
souls of the departed. In the fact that they were terrible gods 
whose anger was easily roused and difficult to allay, we see the 
reason why these divinities were chosen to protect the sanctity of 
the oath. Not because they were such ancient gods, but because 
of their dreaded nature were they invoked in this connection. 
Perhaps the practice goes back to a period when the souls of the 
dead were thought to pursue with vengeance the oathbreaker as 
well as other evil-doers. It is impossible, however, that they 
should be placed in this association without in turn being 
influenced by it; as personified curses that were invoked upon 
the head of the oathbreaker, they were dreaded, not for some 
mysterious nature, but because they were clothed with all the 
wishes of evil which were in the minds of those who invoked 
them. Similarly, the Erinyes were the more dreaded from the 
very fact that they embodied the vengeance of the murdered 
man toward the murderer. Ina word, the dread nature of these 
divinities is due to their association with the souls of the dead; 
but this side of their nature reacts on itself, and is increased by 
the connections into which it brings them. 

Nor can we say with Preller’ that the awe-inspiring character 
of these gods was later entirely changed by reason of their 
connection with agriculture. Agricultural gods, too, were easily 
roused to anger—for the crops often failed. In such a case their 
anger must be propitiated; but the shrewd Greek thought it 
better to anticipate their possible anger and offer them propiti- 
atory sacrifices in advance, before the crops were spoiled. The 
Homeric Hymn dwells at length on the anger of Demeter. It is 
not the mild mother-goddess who makes the whole world suffer 
because she feels she has been wronged. In fact, it would seem 
that the mildness which we attribute to Demeter was of hers in 
virtue of her being an agricultural goddess; it is a developed 
trait, due first to the fact that she was elevated from the position 
of a spirit of the grain to the rank of an Olympian divinity, and 
secondly to the striking development of the mother-idea in 
connection with the story of the rape of Persephone. As the 
heavenly grain-giver, as the divine mother who had lost her 


1 Demeter und Persephone, S. 87 f. 
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daughter and received her back again, she developed those traits 
which are beautifully expressed in the representations of Demeter 
in art. In general we may say that agricultural gods as well as 
chthonic gods, together with certain gods associated with the 
wilder aspects of nature, belong to one general class, the main 
characteristic of which is that they are easily roused to anger. 
The result of this trait was, of course, that men avoided having 
anything to do with such gods except when it was necessary, and 
that when it was necessary to approach them, every precaution 
was taken to soothe their possible anger. 

Special blessings also came from chthonic gods. That very 
connection with the souls of the dead by which they partook of 
the mysterious and dreaded nature of souls, meant also that they 
could impart to men a hope of blessedness in the life beyond the 
grave. The effect of the Eleusinian Mysteries in producing such 
a hope was based on the fact that the daughter of Demeter was 
queen of the world of souls. By the mystic worship of soul-gods 
men might expect favor from these gods after their death. 

A scholiast’ remarks that Hades is never worshipped—and it is 
true that the god of death is not to be moved or turned aside by 
any sacrifices. The gods of health were worshipped by men who 
feared death, not the god of death himself. At the same time 
Hades-Plouton was not infrequently worshipped at places where 
there was felt to be some contact with the underworld. Odysseus 
sacrificed to Hades and Persephone in order to learn the future 
through the aid of Teiresias. In the later Greek world the 
TlAovrémoy was a place where the god of the underworld was 
worshipped, in order that men might be successful in the citation 
of souls, and in learning the future from them. So the sick were 
brought to some of these openings into the realm of Hades, and 
wonderful cures were wrought on them. These were some of 
the special blessings which were expected from the gods who 
ruled over souls of the dead. 

Finally, these gods sometimes played the réle of national 
deliverers. Persephone several times receives the epithet careipa, 
and in cases where the meaning of this epithet can be accurately 
determined, it has to do with the delivery of a nation from the 
perils of war. Legend assigned a similar office to Demeter in 
connection with the battles at Salamis and at Plataea; and the 


1 Eustath. ad Iliad. 744, 4; cf. Aisch. Frag. 156. 
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popularity of her worship was correspondingly increased. More- 
over, at Elis there was a secret worship of Hades—the temple 
was entered by the priest alone once a year—because Hades had 
once appeared to aid the inhabitants of Elis in battle with an 
invader. In these few instances the chthonic gods perform the 
distinctive function of heroes. 


III. 


Turning from the consideration of the nature of the chthonic 
gods to their worship, we are at once confronted by the suggestion 
of K. O. Miiller, that propitiation has to do only with the chthonic 
gods.’ The terminology of Greek sacrifice is very accurate at 
this point, so that the words used in describing a sacrifice leave 
no doubt as to its character. With reference to propitiatory 
sacrifices the first question is whether they are offered to other 
than chthonic gods; the second consideration is whether sacrifice 
to chthonic gods always follows the ritual of propitiatory sacrifice, 
or whether such gods receive the éveia proper; and thirdly, I 
should like to call attention to the fact that certain sacrifices to 
chthonic gods are really mystic rather than propitiatory or 
honorary. 

1. Propitiatory sacrifice and libation.—Propitiatory sacrifices 
are naturally offered, not to the great national gods of Greece 
whose life is bound up with that of the peoples they represent, 
but to the gods whose anger is roused easily and on slight 
provocation. The result of our study thus far has been to limit 
the term ‘chthonic’ somewhat strictly to gods associated with 
souls of the dead, and to show that the class of gods prone to 
anger includes several kinds of divinities in addition to the 
chthonic gods proper. One of the most careful students of 
Greek religion? has written: “Bei der eigentlichen Siihnung 
gehort das ganze Opfer den Unterirdischen,” but the statement 
seems to me entirely without foundation. If we seek for examples 
of propitiatory sacrifices or sacrifices with similar rites, which are 
offered to the chthonic deities proper, very few can be found. 
I do not find mention of any clear cases of propitiatory sacri- 
fice to Hades or to Persephone, although perhaps the rites 
described in the Odyssey « and A are based on propitiatory 


1Cf. the distinction suggested by Porphyry, De ant. nymph. VI, p. 60, 15. 
*H. Diels, Sibyllinische Blatter, S. 71. 
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sacrifices that were offered to the rulers of the dead by those 
who wished to obtain oracles from souls of the dead. The gods 
are orperroi, while Hades alone is dyeidsyos 73’ dddpacros, OF dyei- 
Xuxros'—such expressions are at variance with any general practice 
of propitiating the king of the lower world. However, the sacri- 
fice described in the epigram from the Thracian Chersonese 
(Kaibel, Epigr. Graec. 1034) is distinctly of the propitiatory type, 
and it seems to me that Euchaites must be a name for Hades, 
and that 4 ded must refer to his bride. 

Nor do I find any instances of propitiatory sacrifice offered to 
Demeter. The nearest approach to anything of the sort is the 
peculiar sacrifice at Lykosoura described by Pausanias.? The act 
which transforms Demeter Erinys into Demeter Lousia near 
Thelpousa® is not a sacrifice but a bath of reconciling efficacy. 
So the word iAdoxerOa in the Homeric hymn to Demeter (vv. 274, 
292) has to do with the gpya, and has no reference to sacrifices of 
propitiation such as are offered, e. g., to Apollo. 

In Dio Chrysostom and several times in the scholia,*‘ rites in 
the worship of Hekate are said to propitiate the wrath of the 
goddess. In these rites the blood of dogs was used to purify the 
superstitious, while the bodies were left at crossroads for Hekate 
and the ‘averting gods.’ This is propitiation, but not with 
ordinary propitiatory sacrifices. The latter type of sacrifice is 
found, however, in the worship of the Erinyes. Ata shrine near 
Megalopolis men sacrificed (évj7yoer) a black animal to the 
Eumenides to avert their wrath; similarly we find a édoxairepa 
of a black sheep at Keryneia, and vuxricepva deinva in their worship 
at Athens.® 

The result of an examination of recorded instances of sacrifice to 
chthonic gods proper is that practically the only cases of propiti- 
atory sacrifices offered to these gods in Greece are found in the 
worship of the Erinyes. The chthonic gods, however, i. e. the 
gods associated with souls, form but a part of a large class of divin- 
ities who are easily roused to anger, and to all of these divinities 
propitiatory sacrifices are necessarily offered. They are offered 
to agricultural divinities; e.g. to Demeter, Kore, and Zeus 


1Tliad, I 158; Hom. Hymn. Dem. 259. 
?Paus. VIII 37, 8. 
5 Paus. VIII 25, 4. 
* Dio Chrys. IV, p. 168 R; Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 295; Harpocr., s. v. ‘Exdr7. 
5 Paus. VIII 34, 3; Schol. Soph. O. C. 42 from Istros; Aisch. Eum. 108. 
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Bouleus at Mykonos,’ to Zeus peAixws at Athens,’ and to Apollo 
in Ionian regions.’ They are offered to Apollo to protect the 
state from possible or present pestilence. Before battle opaya 
were offered, e. g. to Artemis, to allay possible anger of the god. 
Both annual sacrifices and sacrifices in time of special need were 
offered to the Winds to allay their wrath and obtain their special 
favor.‘ Finally, sacrifices of this same general type were offered 
to souls of the dead. In all these instances the gods who receive 
these offerings are thought of as able to grant special blessings, 
while at the same time they are jealous, and prone to anger. 
They are not all of them gods connected with souls, nor all of 
them gods connected with the earth, but some of them are 
distinctly Olympian divinities. To apply the term ‘chthonic’ 
to the whole class is to use the term in a way the Greeks did 
not use it. P. Stengel,® in discussing this question, apparently 
calls a// the gods who receive such sacrifices, chthonic gods, but 
he goes on to say that sacrifices to chthonic gods can not be 
distinguished from propitiatory sacrifices, because the occasion 
and the mode of offering the sacrifice are the same in each 
instance. If the rituals of propitiatory sacrifice (to Olympian 
gods and to chthonic gods) and sacrifice to chthonic gods are 
the same, it is evidently idle to use the ritual as a test of what 
gods are to be called ‘chthonic’ in distinction from ‘Olympian’; 
and there is no foundation for saying that “jeder Gott einen 
chthonischen Charakter annehmen kann.” To say that only 
gods of the lower regions ever receive propitiatory offerings,® 
is a step still farther from the truth. 

‘Soothing libations,’ pedA‘ypara,’ are to be discussed in this same 
connection. So far as we know, they form no part of the worship 
of Demeter or Persephone, of Hekate, or of Hades. They were, 
however, an important part of the worship of the dead and of 
the Erinyes. Wine was not used in these libations, and in 
general the lesser female divinities receive no wine.* At this 


Bull. Corr. Hell. XII 459 f., 1. 16 f. = Dittenberger, S. I. G. 373. 

20. Band, Die attischen Diasien, S. 13. 

* Preller-Robert, Griech. Myth. I 278, A. 1; Mommsen, Feste der Stadt 
Athen, 470 f. 

*Stengel, in Hermes, XVI 346 f. 

5 Griech. Sakralalt., S. 87. 

®Cf. supra, p. 253. 

TSoph. O. C. 159; Aisch. Eum, 107. 

® There is no evidence that wine was excluded from the worship of any 
chthonic god except the Erinyes, and it is entirely unlikely that the 6vo/a proper 
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point there is perhaps to be noted a difference between expiatory 
rites and the worship of certain chthonic gods; the libation is 
important to appease the Erinyes, but in general it forms no part 
of propitiatory sacrifice. 


2. Purification and mystic sacrifice.—The use of blood, the 
blood of a sucking pig, as the most potent purifier, has been 
confidently explained as expressing the substitution of an animal’s 
life for the life of a guilty man.’ Many forms of purification, 
especially for murder, admit of this explanation. It does not so 
readily apply to purification before marriage, or before sharing 
the mysteries, nor, indeed, to the purification of an assembly-hall. 
In these instances it can hardly be forgotten that the pig is sacred 
to Demeter, and her favorite sacrifice. The use of a pig’s blood 
can hardly be other than the use of the blood of a sacred animal 
to produce a mystic connection with the divinity. The result, 
then, would be such a consecration of the person to the god as 
will protect the man from the god’s anger, and from all conse- 
quences of this anger. If this be the case, we may assume a 
contamination of other rites of purification, such that the use ofa 
pig’s blood, which belongs to the worship of Demeter, is extended 
to other cases in which men seek to remove the cause of some 
god’s anger. This explanation of purification is strengthened by 
the fact that the blood of the animal sacred to Hekate, the dog, 
is used for purification in rites connected with the worship of 
Hekate. Insofar as purificatory rites should be explained in this 
manner, we are dealing, not with cleansings proper, nor with 
substitution, but with what I should term ‘mystic sacrifices,’ 
sacrifices which produce a mystic connection between the wor- 
shipper and his god for the benefit of the worshipper. The idea 
of mystic sacrifices has been so fully exploited in recent years by 
English students of the history of religion that it needs no expla- 
nation. An example’ is sufficient. At the shrine of Apollo 
Acpakerns “the mpopyrns is a woman to whom marriage is for- 


was offered to chthonic gods without wine. It is therefore needless to assume 
an unchanging cultus of these gods from a period before wine was introduced 
into Greece; nor can we say with Stengel (Griech. Sakralalt., S. 86) that wine 
is excluded from this cultus on the ground that it was the joy-giving drink of 
living men. 

1Stengel, Griech. Sakralalt., S. 88 f.; Diels, Sibyll. Blatter, S, 69. 
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bidden. Each month a lamb is sacrificed at night, and when the 
woman tastes its blood she becomes possessed of the god.” 
Stengel’ calls this a Szhnopfer, but it has absolutely nothing to 
do with propitiation. The cults of Artemis and probably some 
other cults of Apollo furnish even better examples of mystic 
sacrifice, but I have selected this because of Stengel’s reference 
to it. If it did not lead too far from my subject, I should like 
to show how Diels’ argument for regarding expiatory sacrifices 
as based on substitution can be applied mutatis mutandis to 
show that expiatory sacrifice originated in a form of mystic 
sacrifice. 

So far as we know, the worship of Hades included no mystic 
sacrifices. As for Demeter and Persephone, the only sacrifice of 
this type occurs when the sacred animal, the pig, is used to 
‘purify’ the worshipper. It requires, however, but a slight exten- 
sion of the word ‘mystic’ to make it apply to many of the rites 
in the worship of Demeter. The only objection to such a use of 
it lies in the fact that in the worship of Demeter the worshipper 
does not become possessed of the god, év6eos, as in the more wild 
phases of the worship of Dionysos. In the worship of Demeter 
men see the experiences of the goddesses acted, or at least 
suggested by visible symbols—they even imitate themselves the 
acts of the goddess, till they come to share her feelings. It is 
not so much that a divine spirit enters into them, as that they 
feel themselves sharing the yearning, the sadness, and the anger 
of Demeter, and her boundless joy when Persephone is restored, 
until at length they enter into the very life of the goddess and 
can look forward with confident hope to a blessed life after death, 
under the divine protection. The word ‘mystic’ may be dis- 
carded, still the idea of this worship is much the same as the 
idea of mystic sacrifice, and it is the most characteristic develop- 
ment in the worship of chthonic gods. Many sacrifices to Hekate 
are clearly of this mystic type. There is a story that Hekate was 
a woman whom Artemis changed into a dog, and sacrifices of 
dogs to her can only be explained* on the supposition that the 
dog was her sacred animal. As such its blood was smeared on 
those who needed purification, to consecrate them to the goddess. 
The character of other pya in her worship we do not know. 


1Griech. Kultusalt., S. 92, and A. 12. 
? We can hardly explain this fact on the ground of the natural antipathy of 
dogs to the moon, as does Preller (Demeter und Persephone, S. 208, A. §7). 
18 
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3. Honorary worshif.—The two types of worship that have 
already been considered correspond to the special characteristics 
of that general class of divinities which includes the chthonic 
gods. These divinities are prone to anger, so that they are 
approached with fear and receive sacrifices that are intended to 
propitiate their anger. They also have special blessings to 
bestow, and in order to obtain these blessings men employ those 
sacrifices which produce a mystic union with these gods. At the 
same time, they are not so clearly differentiated from the other 
gods as not to receive the ordinary types of sacrifice. 

In 1894 Stengel wrote of the chthonic gods: “Hier gab es 
keine Speiseopfer”’; the next year this statement was modified.’ 
As a matter of fact, the Spezseopfer is more clearly proved for 
chthonic gods than is the Siihnopfer. E.g. at Megalopolis® there 
was a double worship of the Erinyes: black animals (sheep) 
were first sacrificed (¢vayifera:) to them, and this was followed by 
a évcia, a communion meal, of white animals. We have no reason 
to think that the évcia which was offered to these goddesses at 
Athens by those acquitted of murder‘ was other than a festal 
communion meal. The sacrifice to Zeus chthonios and Ge 
chthonia at Mykonos is to be eaten, dawicbwy airod, and so, 
probably, is the sacrifice to Semele mentioned in the same 
inscription. So the sacrifice to Zeus Sosipolis at Magnesia for 
blessings on the crops is in no sense a propitiatory sacrifice. We 
know almost nothing in detail of the sacrifices offered to Demeter 
and Persephone. The technical terms of propitiatory sacrifice— 
évayifew, évropa, opdyia, pethiypara, réAavos—are not, so far as I know, 
applied to sacrifices offered to Demeter. Moreover, we do know 
that offerings to Demeter, Persephone, and Eubouleus are men- 
tioned in Eleusinian inscriptions® in the same series with offerings 
to Athena, so that it is fair to regard them as all of the same 
character. The Eleusinian goddesses are called ,6éna by Hero- 
dotos, and their worship has a distinct reference to the future life, 
so that these sacrifices at Eleusis may fairly be classed as examples 
of true 6veia in the worship of chthonic gods. 

I will refer to but one other type of worship, the dcogénoy or 
lectisternium$® This is best known in the worship of the Dios- 


1 Hermes, XXIX 286. 2 Festschrift fir L. Friedlander, S. 41. 
3 Paus. VIII 34, 3. * Paus. I 28, 6. 

5 Dittenberger, S. I. G. 13; cf. also C. I. A. II 1, 628; IV 2, 385 d 13, p. 103. 
® Rohde, Psyche, S. 121, A. 2. 
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kouroi, and in the worship of Apollo at Delphi. It appears 
elsewhere in the worship of heroes, as well as in the worship of 
gods of agriculture.’ Now, it so happens that the single instance 
where we have precise knowledge as to the worship of Plouton 
is at Athens. Three inscriptions of much the same content 
direct that the hierophant prepare a couch for Plouton, and 
spread the table for him according to the oracle’; i. e. Plouton 
was worshipped with the 6eogénoy as well as with the 6veia. 
Possibly we should find a reference to the same type of worship 
in some inscriptions from Mantinea*® which describe a peculiar 
Aprovpyia in the service of Demeter. Some woman, not one of 
the college of priests, invites the goddess to her house; a pro- 
cession conducts thither the goddess, in the person of her image, 
and she is richly entertained; later the procession is feasted at 
the expense of the woman who undertakes the service. 


We have found that, so far as the accounts of sacrifice at our 
disposal are concerned, expiatory sacrifices and libations are 
offered to the Erinyes, but not to other chthonic gods. We have 
seen, secondly, that one form of mystic worship is characteristic 
of the rites of Demeter, Persephone, and Hekate, and that puri- 
fication seems to be connected with such mystic worship. And, 
thirdly, we find evidence that the /ectisternium, as well as the 
évcia proper, is offered to chthonic gods in the same way that 
they are offered to Olympian deities. The conclusion is unavoid- 
able that we are not justified in describing any one type of 
worship as distinctly chthonic. Even the rule that black animals 
are used in this worship has many exceptions. The forms of 
worship correspond with the character of the gods. The banquet- 
sacrifice is the normal form of sacrifice in the case of the greater 
gods whose worship is carried on by the state. Gods connected 
with souls, i. e. chthonic gods in the narrower sense of the term, 
belong to a class of gods who are easily roused to anger and who 
have special blessings to bestow, and in the worship of these 
gods propitiatory sacrifice and mystic sacrifice are the commoner 


forms of worship. 
ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 


1Cf. the reference to a couch prepared for Zeus Sosipolis in the long 
inscription about his worship at Magnesia. 

*C. 1. A. II 948-50. 

8 Lebas-Foucart, 352 h and i. 


II.—NOTES ON CICERO’S USE OF THE IMPERFECT 
AND PLUPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE IN S/CLAUSES. 


Our traditional classification of sz-clauses according to the 
mood and tense of the verb of the clause tends, perhaps, to 
distract attention from some other important features of the con- 
ditional sentence. It is the purpose of this paper to point out and 
illustrate some of the too much neglected or quite unnoticed 
characteristics of the s?-clause. The observations are based upon 
a study of the independent subjunctive and of the imperfect and 
pluperfect subjunctive in sz-clauses, as found in Cicero’s Orations. 
The present paper deals only with those conditional sentences 
which have either the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive in both 
protasis and apodosis’: these will be referred to by the tenses 
found in each member; thus imperfect-imperfect form means 
imperfect in both protasis and apodosis, imperfect-pluperfect form 
means imperfect in protasis and pluperfect in apodosis, etc., the 
first member of the compound name describing in every case the 
protasis, and the second member, the apodosis. 


I. Stress or Emphasis. 


It is a well-recognized fact that the words of a sentence are not 
all spoken with the same degree of intensity, but that those which 
connote ideas that are uppermost in the mind of the speaker 
receive a corresponding stress in utterance. This principleis not 
confined to one language, and is as true of a conditional clause as 
of any other syntactical combination. We are so familiar with 
the play of emphasis that we usually do not consciously appreciate 
it, but it requires very little observation to see that phrases differ 
very much in the distribution of their stress and its relative intensity. 

A prime factor in logical, and therefore in stress, prominence is 
antithesis; for instance, one teacher might say to another, ‘ You 
have a poor class this year, I suppose’; the other replies, ‘No, I 


1Sentences that are involved in other constructions, e. g. indirect discourse, 
are not included; the same is true of questions, which may have an inde- 
' pendent subjunctive in the apodosis. The total number of cases treated is 
about 500. 
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have a very good class this year.’ In the idea behind the reply, 
good stands out in antithesis to Joor, and therefore in utterance 
the word good, reinforced by very, has the sentence-accent. How 
strong this mental prominence is, may be inferred from the fact 
that had the second person replied, ‘No, a very good one,’ his 
meaning would have been perfectly clear. This optional suppres- 
sion of subject and verb can only mean that the ideas they con- 
note are an accessory part of the thought—that its essential 
feature is the new conception good, which is in sharp contrast to 
poor (whereas the conceptions that do not find expression are a 
virtual repetition of those of the first speaker). These principles 
have an important bearing on the conditional sentence. 

Of all varieties of sz-clause, perhaps the unreal condition is the 
one in which sharp antitheses may most logically be expected ; 
for, in its very essence, the unreal condition is an opposition to 
some reality clearly before the speaker’s mind—no Roman, for 
instance, could have said ‘si Romae Caesar esset’ without 
having clearly in mind that Caesar was at some other definite 
place (as the position of Romae might lead us to assume), or, at 
least, that he was away from Rome. The following sentences 
show the working of antithesis: 

in Cat. I 7.17: Servi mehercule mez si me isto pacto metuerent, 
ut te metuunt omnes cives fui, domum meam relinquendam 
putarem. 

de Har. Resp. 8. 16: Quae quidem ego si aut fer me aut ad 
alits haberem, non praedicarem apud vos, ne...: sed cum sint 
mihi data a vodis,...non...vereor... 

de Leg. Agr. II 3. 6: Quodsi so/us in discrimen aliquod addu- 
cerer, ferrem, Quirites, animo aequiore. 

p. Clu. 29. 80: At ¢um si dicerem, non audirer, non quod alia 
res esset: immo eadem, sed tempus aliud. 

In the third example cited, solus is followed by vos universos, 
and in the fourth um is preceded by zunc; in the other cases the 
contrasted words are within the limits of the passage; in two 
cases the stressed word or words precede s7. 

It will be at once noted that in no case does the stress fall upon 
the veré of the si-clause ; applying the principles set forth above 
it follows that the verb is not necessarily the expression of the 
essence of a condition.' Any doubt of the soundness of the 


! For like cases see in Verr. II 1. 17. 44, II 3. 1. 3, II 5. §8. 150, in Cat. II 6. 
12, p. Scauro 1. 10, Phil. I 7. 18, X 8. 16, X 10, 20. 
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reasoning may be dispelled by a closer inspection; e. g. de Leg. 
Agr. II 3. 6 (cited above) has so/us as the stressed word of its 
si-clause—stressed because it is the expression of the essential 
feature of the clause—namely, unreality ;—if that one word were 
cut out and the verb were left to express the idea of unreality, it 
would reverse the meaning of the clause and make nonsense of 
the passage; for it is one thing to say, ‘If I were going into 
danger,’ implying I am not, and quite another to say, ‘If I alone 
were going into danger,’ implying that not only I but others are 
going. In the latter case the unreality of the clause is not 
inherent in the verbal idea of going (into danger), for the speaker 
zs going, but rather in the manner of the going—‘alone’ as con- 
trasted with ‘in the company of others.’ 

The last passage cited (p. Clu. 29. 80) illustrates the same 
point, for the unreality is not the speaking (dicerem), but its time 
or circumstances; tum refers to a definite time some years past, 
and with it we might have expected the pluperfect tense: it would 
seem, then, that wm stands for two elements, unreality and time— 
the first by virtue of its emphasis, the second by virtue of its 
signification. As we might say in English, ‘If I were living in the 
Middle Ages’: here the stress and meaning of the temporal 
expression allow the whole phrase to take the form of simple 
unreality instead of that of opposition to past reality. 

It is to be observed that the stress may fall upon any element 
of the sentence—now the subject (e. g. in Cat. I 7. 17), now an 
adjunct of the verb. Further examples may be found in the 
passages cited in the last footnote. 

If there be need of further evidence to show that the verb is not 
necessarily the essential part of a sz-clause, it may be found in the 
following considerations :— 

in Verr. II 1. 17. 44: nihil dicam nisi singulare, nisi id, quod si 
in a/ium reum diceretur, incredibile videretur. 

In this sentence the verb diceretur plays a very weak réle, for 
it is already implied in dicam above; hence, though it may 
sound a little crude, the same thought might have found expres- 
sion in quod in a/ium reum incredibile videretur.’ 

In point of fact, just such shortened conditional sentences form 
a well-recognized class in Latin. Such sentences, though simple 


1 Other like examples are— 
in Verr. II 5.58. 150: si haec apud Scythas dicerem. 
Phil. X 8. 16: si ifse viveret C. Caesar. 
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in form, by an emphatic word or phrase imply a condition, and 
hence perform the function of a complex sentence. 

p. Q. Rosc. 17. 50: vix me dius fidius tu, Fanni, a Ballione aut 
aliquo eius simili hoc ex postulare auderes et impetrare posses ; 
i. e. ‘If you were dealing with a Ballio or his like.’ 

This sentence is merely an extreme case of the kind of formally 
complex sentence with which we have all along been dealing— 
namely, one whose conditional clause does not stress its verb; 
this takes the one essential word of the condition and incor- 
porates it into the main clause.’ Cicero has left us a pair of 
sentences which express a similar thought, but use in one case the 
full form, in the other the abbreviated : 

Phil. X 10. 20: Ita praeclara est recuperatio libertatis, ut ne 
mors quidem sit in repetenda libertate fugienda. Quodst immor- 
talitas consegueretur praesentis periculi fugam, tamen eo magis 
ea fugienda videretur, quo diuturnior servitus esset. 

Cicero is speaking of the readiness of other nations to endure 
anything rather than risk their remnant of life, and says that even 
immortality would be no boon at such a price. 

p. Plancio 37. 90: Mortem me timuisse dicis. Ego vero ne 
immortalitatem quidem contra rem publicam accipiendam puta- 
rem, nedum... 

In these sentences the conditional idea centers in zmmortalitas 
and immortalitatem, and it would seem that Cicero could have 
used either form he chose in the expression of each of the ideas. 
The first sentence in the short form might run, ‘ Endless life even 
(to say nothing of our brief span) would be a poor reward of 
cowardice, for it would mean only a longer slavery’; the second, 
expanded, might read, ‘If endless life (and not a brief span) were 
at stake, I would not think of accepting it, etc.’ 

It is hard to escape the conclusion that these two sentences are 
essentially alike, and, if so, that the preservation of the noun in the 


? This short form would be clear to the hearer only in case the other elements 
of the sentence are sufficiently implied in what precedes ; hence it is out of the 
question when the conditional clause is in antithesis to what is to follow, as de 
Leg. Agr. II 3. 6 (cited above): Quodsi solus in discrimen aliquod adducerer, 
ferrem, Quirites, animo aequiore; sed mihi videntur certi homines ... vos 
universos ... vituperaturi. If,on the other hand, he had wished to say, ‘We 
are all running into danger,’ he might have followed that by ‘A/one, I would 
not mind it,’ and still made his thought clear, As it is, though the verb (as 
shown above) is not the main feature of the clause, it needs to be expressed for 
clearness. 
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short form shows that it (and not the suppressed elements) con- 
tains the essence of the thought.’ The bearing of this upon the 
main proposition, that the verb does not necessarily contain the 
essence of a condition, is obvious. 

The propositions then maintained under this heading are: 
(a) the verb is not always the essential part of a sz-clause; 
(4) st-clauses which stress some word other than the verb are 
closely allied to that form of sentence, complex in function but 
simple in form, which by a single word represents the essence of a 
condition. 

These observations may be applied to the following passage: 

p. Rab. Perd. 5. 15: nisi forte hanc condicionem vobis esse 
vultis, quam servi, si libertatis spem propositam non haberent, 
ferre nullo modo possent. 

In this sentence sevvi piays the part of a sz-clause, and the 
formal sz-clause is a proviso: ‘... a state of affairs which, were 
slaves (not we) concerned, would be intolerable, in case no hope 
of freedom were held out.’ 


Il. A Peculiar Variety of the Imperfect-Pluperfect Form. 


The imperfect-pluperfect form is the least used of the four, in 
the Orations; 41 cases are found, the majority of which claim 
discussion under another heading. The present discussion deals 
with those cases which have the imperfect subjunctive in protasis 
opposed to a definitely past reality, e. g. something that occurred 
in the lives of people long since dead; nine such cases were 
noted, as well as the fact that they have a common characteristic 
in function, which may explain the use of the tense. Four cases 
will be quoted in full, and along with them three cases of the 
pluperfect-pluperfect form for purposes of comparison :— 

p. Mil. 17. 45: ... quos clamores, nisi ad cogitatum facinus 
adproperaret, numquam reliquisset. 


1 The same shortening of form may be observed in English. Some one comes 
to visit a sick friend and says, ‘If you were well, we would climb the mountain 
to-day’; the stress is here upon the verbal idea, which is in antithesis to 
sickness. A few minutes later, with a changed point of view, the friend might 
say, ‘If John were sick, he would not complain as you do’; now the antithesis is 
different: sickness and health are not the things uppermost in the speaker's 
mind, but the diverse conduct of two people under like circumstances is ; hence 
the stress on John. Suppose the last sentence had been simply, ‘ Jo4n would 
not complain as you do’: the emphatic word that marks the antithesis performs 
the function of a conditional clause. 


if 
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p. Mil. 10. 27: . .. quam (contionem), nisi obire facinoris locum 
tempusque vo/uisse¢, numquam reliquisset. 

p. Mur. 14. 32: quo (i. e. to war) ille, cum esset ... talis..., 
numquam ... esset profectus, si cum mulierculis bellandum aréi- 
traretur. Neque vero cum P. Africano senatus egisset ut... 
proficisceretur, . .. nisi illud grave bellum... putaretur. 

p. Mur. 16. 34: si bellum hoc, si hic hostis ... contemnendus 
fuisset, neque tanta cura senatus . . suscipiendum putasset, neque 
tot annos gessisset ... 

in Verr. II 5. 51. 133: ... tuus hospes Cleomenes hoc dicit, 
sese in terram esse egressum, ut ... milites colligeret, quos in 
navibus collocaret: quod certe non fecisset, si suum numerum 
naves hadberent. 

Phil. III 3. 6: reliquit consulem: quod profecto non fecisset, si 
eum consulem zudicasset, quem... 

Cp. p. Plancio 22. 53, p. Arch. 7. 16; also in Verr. II 3. 39. 89, 
II 3. 58. 134, p. Cael. 6. 14. 

It will be noted that the examples quoted in full are arranged in 
pairs, imperfect-pluperfect forms being joined in each case with a 
pluperfect-pluperfect form: the first pair refer to the same time 
and event, in words almost identical, the other pairs refer to Ake 
situations, so far as time is concerned. 

All nine sentences of the imperfect-pluperfect form now under 
discussion have a peculiarity that may be illustrated by p. Mur. 
14. 32 (quoted above). Cicero is showing that a war with 
Eastern nations is not a thing to be despised, and says, ‘to which 
war he (Cato) would never have gone, if he had believed he 
was to fight with weaklings,’ referring to the war with Antiochus. 
This sentence is used as a logical instrument: it is a matter of 
history that Cato did go to the war, and Cicero adduces that 
fact to prove that Cato believed the foe worthy of his steel. 
Compare the following sentences : 

(a) If Rome were a small city (opposed to a well-known fact), 
it would fall an easy prey to the Gauls. 

(4) It rained last night; for the flowers would not be so fresh, 
if it had not rained last night. 

The Latin sentences under discussion are like the latter of 
these. The difference between the English sentences is this: in 
the first the protasis is unreal beyond question and is the starting- 
point of the sentence; in the second the apodosis is unreal 
beyond question, and its unreality is the thing that establishes 


i 
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the unreality of the protasis—which last is the aim and purpose of 
the sentence. The thought underlying is really in the form of 
syllogism; e. g., p. Mur. 14. 32 (explained above) implies some 
such reasoning as this: 

(1) Cato was not a man to go to war against a foe unworthy 
his steel. 

(2) He went to the war against Antiochus. 

(3) Therefore he thought the war no easy work. 

This scores a point in favor of Cicero’s contention that an 
Eastern war is an important undertaking. In accordance with its 
function, I venture to apply to this type of conditional sentence 
the name ‘inferential’.’ It will be found that this usage is 
marked by enim, certe, profecto and numquam (in its sense of 
emphatic negation); however, these particles are not confined to 
this usage, and their mere presence is no indication that the 
sentence is inferential: the real test is, does the unreality of the 
protasis need proof, and is the speaker trying to establish its 
validity? Ifso, the cases are genuine. | 

If this peculiar usage, found in all the cases, is the reason for the 
use of the imperfect subjunctive where opposition to a definite 
past is intended, it may have come about in this way: the essence 
of inferential sentences of the form under discussion is, ‘this or 
that would (or would not) have happened, if (or unless) z# were 
true that...’; that is, the thing the speaker is anxious to 
establish is the unreality of the protasis, and may therefore choose 
the form of simple unreality, letting the consideration of a time- 
element take a subordinate place; this is tentative, of course, but 
seems a reasonable explanation. 

If the cases given at the beginning of this topic be examined, it 
will be seen that the sentences of the pluperfect-pluperfect form 
have this same inferential force: there seems to be no other 
formal difference between these and those of the imperfect- 
pluperfect form than the tense of the verb, nor any difference of 
function. If that be the fact, then the choice of tense must be a 


1 The latest edition of Harkness’ Grammar cites a solitary case of this sort, 
Cic. Brutus 10. 40, assigning the original tense-force of the imperfect as 
explanation: nec tamen dubito quin habuerit vim magnam semper oratio. 
Neque enim . . . tantum laudis in dicendo Ulixi tribuisset Homerus et Nestori, 
... nisi iam tum.esse¢ honos eloquentiae, neque ipse . . . orator fuisset. This is 
_ quite like the cases now being dealt with, and comes in for a share of the same 
explanation. Cp. Goodwin, Greek Moods and Tenses, $412. 
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purely subjective matter, the pluperfect-pluperfect form preserving 
the normal tense-distinction, and the imperfect-pluperfect form 
allowing the time-element to slip into the background under the 
stress of another conception ; this explanation of the workings of 
subjectivity is, of course, also tentative. 


III. Use of Tenses. 


The unreal conditional sentence employs a set of forms which 
no longer have the tense-force proper to them, but lend them- 
selves to the expression of a new category, i. e. unreality. 
Despite this lack of proper tense-force, such sentences can be 
given a quasi-temporal classification according to the time-rela- 
tions of the realities to which they are opposed ; these, of course, 
have normal temporal relations, and, as it were, reflect these on 
the conditions and conclusions opposed to them. Two tense- 
forms then, the imperfect and pluperfect, bear the reflected light 
of various sorts of realities: the present discussion will deal with 
these. 


A. lmperfect Subjunctive. 


In this tense will be found correspondences to 

(a) A General Truth.—p. Caec. 18. 53: Voluntas, quae si 
tacitis nobis intellegi posset, verbis omnino non uteremur. 

p. Clu. 50. 139: Nam si causae ipsae pro se loqui possent, 
nemo adhiberet oratorem. 

p. Arch. 11. 29: Certe, si nihil animus praesentiret in posterum 
..., nec tantis se laboribus frangeret neque. . . dimicaret. 


(6) A Fact Somewhat Time-limited but not Confined to the 
Immediate Present.—p. Sex. Rosc. 30. 83: Nam si mihi liberet 
accusare, accusarem alios potius, ex quibus possem crescere. 

p. Quinct. 1.1: Neque hoc tanto opere querendum videretur 
haec summa in illis esse, si in nobis essent saltem mediocria. 

These protases refer to Cicero’s ability or attitude, and need not 
be restricted to the time of speaking, yet they are, in the nature of 
things, time-limited. Cp. p. Quinct. 27. 85, in Cat. I 7. 17. 


(c) An Immediate Present.—p. Font. 15. 34: Si M. Fonteium, 
iudices, iz causa deficerent omnia, si turpi adulescentia ... in 
iudicium vocaretur,... esset vobis magnopere providendum, 
ne eee 
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in Verr. II 2. 73. 180: Si illi... mune idem in eum judices 
essent, istum sine dubio condemnarent... 

These protases refer to the time of the law-cases in which 
Cicero is at the time engaged. Cf. p. Sex. Rosc. 51.149. In 
practice this seems often regarded as the normal signification of 
the imperfect subjunctive: in point of fact examples are rather 
hard to find. 


(d) A Historical Present.—p. Sulla 13. 36 and 38: Si respon- 
disset idem sentire et secum facere Sullam, tamen mihi non 
videretur in hunc id criminosum esse debere... ‘Non purgat’ 
inquit. Dixi antea: ne si argueret quidem tum denique cum 
esset interrogatus, id mihi criminosum videretur. 

In these two passages Cicero is speaking of the same past 
event, and the sudden change from pluperfect to imperfect can 
hardly be accounted for except on the hypothesis that the 
historical present between the two passages influences the latter. 
A historical present precedes and follows p. Sest. 64. 134. Cp. in 
Verr. II 2. 40. 99 and possibly II 3. 20. 52, II 3. 56. 129: the 
last two are inferential in function, and the tense of their protases 
may come under that explanation. 

It will be noted that the time-relations reflected are those of the 
present indicative. The examples given illustrate the use in 
protasis: classes (a), (6) and (¢) might be illustrated in the same 
way in apodosis; no case of (@) was noted. 

This tense has still another use in unreal conditions—namely, 
opposition to a future ;—this is reserved for special treatment and 
may for convenience be classed with (¢) for the present. 


B. Pluperfect Subjunctive. 


In the use of this tense there will be found correspondences to 

(1) A Preterite—in Verr. II 2. 56. 139: Postero anno L. 
Metellus mentionem tui census fieri vetat:... Hoc si tuus 
inimicus fecisset, tamen . . . iudicium grave videretur. 

p- Quinct. 9. 33: ... quod hesterno die fecerunt...: quam rem 
facile a praetore impetrassent, nisi... docuisses. In the context 
is found the definite past time referred to. Cp. in Verr. II 2. 57. 
140, Phil: II 15. 37; and for the same use in apodosis, Phil. 
II 11. 26. 


_ (2) A True Perfect.—p. Mur. 13. 29: In qua (i. e. an orator’s 
skill) si satis profecissem, parcius de eius laude dicerem: i. e. ‘If 
I had up to this time attained and now had.’ 


| 

| 
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p- Sulla 7. 22: Nisi tu, inquit, causam recepisses, numquam 
mihi restitisset, sed... 
For a similar use in apodosis see Phil. II 36. 90, X 4. 9. 


Throughout the rest of this discussion I should like to refer to 
the uses of the imperfect as (a), (4) and (¢), indicating (as above) 
opposition to a general truth, to a reality somewhat time-limited 
but not confined to the immediate present, and to an immediate 
present; and to the uses of the pluperfect as (1) and (2), indi- 
cating opposition to a preterite and a true perfect. 

The distinctions that have just been made on the basis of the 
time of the realities opposed may be applied to the solution of a 
problem that at first sight appears difficult—namely, to assign a 
reason why the imperfect-pluperfect form should exhibit only 41 
cases and the pluperfect-imperfect 132. 

Nine of the 41 cases of imperfect-pluperfect form have already 
been disposed of as inferential: of the remaining 32° most are of 
the form (a) or (4)+(1) or (2), and one or two have the form 
(c)+(2); (¢€)+(1) is conspicuously absent, and herein lies at 
least part of the reason for the numerical disparity noted above.* 
The meaning of the formulae given in the last sentence is this: 
(a) or (6)+(1) means a more or less general unreality, paired 
with an opposition to concrete past reality, e. g.: 

Phil. II 28. 70: Nam si dignitas significaretur in nomine, dix- 
isset, credo, aliquando avus tuus se et consulem et Antonium. 

Just as we may say in English, ‘If I Aad not the greatest confi- 
dence in you, I should have been very much frightened.’ The 
justification for such sentences is of course that the more or less 
general unreality is opposed to a reality that extends into the 
past as well as covers the immediate present. (a) or (6)+(2) isa 
still easier combination, for (2) is opposed to a reality that 
extends from the past up to and includes the present: such a case 
may be 


1The list is: p. Quinct. 14. 46; p. Sex. Rosc. 26. 72; in Verr. I 2.5, II 1. 53. 
139, II 1.57. 150, II 2. 1. 3, II 2. 24. §8, II 2. 40. 99, II 2. 52. 130, II 3. 64. 150, 
II 3. 92. 215; p. Font. 18. 40; p. Clu. 66.189; p. Rab. Perd. 6.18; in Cat. I 
12, 29, II 2.3; p. Mur. 4. 8,8. 17, 23. 46; p. Flac. §. 11; post red. in sen. 14. 
34; de dom. 51. 132; p. Sest. 20. 45; p. Cael. 29. 69; p. Planc. 17. 43; p. Deio. 
g. 25; Phil. II 2. 3, II 28. 70, V r. 1, VI 3. 6, XIII 13. 28; p. Mil. 23. 6r. 

* An attempt to form a sentence of the imperfect-pluperfect type on the norm 
(¢)+-(1) will show the limitations of that type; e. g.‘ If you were well to-day, 
we would have climbed the mountains yesterday.’ The reason that this form 
of sentence is avoided, is obvious. 


. 
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Phil. V 1. 1: ... sic me perturbasset ejus sententia ... nisi 
vestrae virtuti constantiaeque confiderem, i. e. ‘I should have 
been disturbed and should now be so.’ 

(¢)+(2) would be explained by the same elastic use of the 
pluperfect. 

p- Mur. 23. 46: Sed tota illa lex accusationem tuam, si haberes 
nocentem reum, fortasse armasset. 

This securing of logical exactness only by the elastic meaning 
of one or both members gives a feeling that the imperfect- 
pluperfect form had no very special mission to perform, but is 
a sort of weak variety of the imperfect-imperfect and pluperfect- 
pluperfect forms. In pleasing contrast is the rugged strength of 
the pluperfect-imperfect form: it is opposed to realities related 
as cause and effect which work from past to present, and hence 
uses pluperfect and imperfect in their narrowest significations 
freely ; e. g.: 

Phil. II 15. 37: Quo quidem fempore, si... meum consilium 
..» Valuisset, tu hodie egeres... Cf. Phil. III 1. 2, 1V 1. 1. 

As we might say in English, ‘If I had taken better care of 
myself that winter ten years ago, I should be in better health 
to-day,’ i. e. ‘I neglected my health ten years ago, and therefore 
suffer now.’ These two sentences are of the form (1)+(c), 
expressing opposition to a definite past and a definite present. I 
think that the mission of the pluperfect-imperfect form to express 
opposition to these causal connections will be found one of the 
causes of its more frequent use. 


IV. Sz-Concessive. 


The use of sé-concessive is very frequent in the Orations: 72 
cases have their apodosis marked by ¢amen'—a very large 
number when it is considered that the total number of cases 
treated is less than 500. This number might be swelled a little by 
the addition of other cases that have concessive force but are not 
marked by /amen.’ 

de prov. cons. 20. 47: Ego, si essent inimicitiae mihi cum C. 
Caesare, ‘amen hoc tempore rei publicae consulere .. . deberem. 


1 Distributed as follows: imperfect-imperfect form, 43 (of total 214); imper- 
fect-pluperfect, 4 (of 41); pluperfect-imperfect, 20 (of 108); pluperfect-pluper- 
fect, 5 (of 132). 

-2in Verr. II 4. 31. 70, p. Sulla 13. 38 (ne . .. quidem), de prov. cons. 5. 10, p. 
Sest. 12. 28, 29. 62 (nihilo minus), Phil. I 8. 20. 


| 
| 
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in Caecil. 19. 61: Ego, si superior ceteris rebus esses, hanc 
unam ob causam te... repudiari putarem oportere. 

If the last case be examined, it will appear that the apodosis is 
not unreal ; if it were, it would make Cicero imply that he did not 
think Caecilius should be rejected for this one cause: on the 
contrary, he means to say that he does think so, and woudd still do 
so even were there mitigating circumstances; that, in general, is 
the force of the apodosis in this use. 

Though the sz-clause itself seems to suffer no change when 
used to express concession, so far as form is concerned, it would 
not be unnatural to suppose that a speaker could prepare his 
hearer for the kind of apodosis that was to follow; in English we 
do this by the /one of voice, e. g.: 

(1) If I were rich, I should not be as saving as I am. 

(2) If I were vich, I should still be as saving as I am. 

If these sentences are read with a view to bringing out the thought 
clearly, it will be found that the stress in each condition falls on 
the word rich, but that the fone in which it is pronounced varies. 

Figures are not at hand to make possible a comparison of the 
frequency of this concessive use, in the Orations and other styles ; 
apparently the proportion is large here, and, if so, it may be due 
to the fact that the sentences are to be spoken: this gives a chance 
for the element of tone to enter. On the written page, as said 
above, we get no clue to the meaning of the s7-clause till the 
apodosis is reached. 


V. Verb-meaning. 


Verbs of action in the imperfect tense will be discussed under 
this heading. 


A. in Protasis. 


It will be remembered that three main classes of reality are 
opposed by the imperfect subjunctive; (a) general truth, (4) a 
reality somewhat time-limited, and (c) a reality of the immediate 
present. To render these into English we have two forms at our 
disposal, ‘if they talked’ and ‘if they were talking’; (a) and (6) 
are correctly translated by the first of these; e. g. ‘if men talked 
less, they would less often get into trouble’ and ‘if I talked for 
my own ends, my audiences would be smaller’. Class (c) some- 
times can be rendered by the second English form : 


1 The second English form would be possible for this last. 
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p. Deio. 2.6: Hanc enim causam, C. Caesar, si in foro dicerem, 
. Quantam mihi alacritatem populi Romani concursus adferret ! 

Here the idea of action is almost merged into that of a state, 
hence we may render ‘if I were speaking in the Forum.’ 

Aside from such cases, one has the feeling that verbs of action 
in protases of Class (¢) do not fit into the category of unreality in 
the same natural way that the verbs do which denote a state. 

p. Quinct. 26. 81: Si enim illud diceres, improbe mentiri 
viderere. 

in Verr. II 3.72. 169: Si hercle te tuam pecuniam praetorem in 
provincia faeneratum docerem, tamen effugere non posses. 

p. Mur. 3.5: Etenim, si largitionem factam esse confiterer idque 
recte factum esse defenderem, facerem improbe .. . 

p. Rab. Post. 7. 18: Si iam vobis nuntiaretur in senatu senten- 
. tias dici, ut his legibus teneremini, concurrendum ad curiam 
putaretis; si lex de ea re ferretur, convolaretis ad rostra. 

p. Mil. 28. 77: Quam ob rem, si cruentum gladium tenens 
clamaret T. Annius ...; esset vero timendum, quonam modo id 
ferret civitas. 

The Latin is consistent in holding these sentences down to the 
unreal form, but I think an English speaker with the same ideas 
to express would choose a different form; e. g. the last case 
cited might be rendered ‘if Milo were to take a bloody sword and 
cry aloud...’ (implying that he is doing no such thing and is 
unlikely to do it); the preceding example might be rendered ‘if 
it should be announced to you’ (vague supposition).’ The Latin 
too shows some indication that a future idea is not far removed 
from these verbs of action in protasis : 

in Verr. II 1. 17. 44: nihil dicam ... nisi id, quod si in alium 
reum diceretur, incredibile videretur. 

in Caecil. 13. 43: Ac si tibi nemo vesponsurus esset, tamen 
ipsam causam ... demonstrare non posses. 

In the first case the time is set by dicam: Cicero is simply 
telling what he is going to say, and diceretur must reflect the time 
of dicam.’? It may be remembered that when Class (c) was first 


1A really remarkable case of this sort may be found in p. Caec. 30. 88, where 
Cicero uses a full conditional sertence in a simile, strangely enough choosing 
the unreal form where we certainly would use the other. 

2It has already been shown that the essence of this clause lies in aium ; the 
unreality implied by this word may help in holding the verb down to the 
‘unreal form. 
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defined it was made large enough to include such cases as this, 
opposed to a future. 

Latin may be said, then, to be a little more conservative than 
the English in holding to the unreal form. 


B. Jn Apodosis. 


Here the verbs of action are clearly opposed to a future, as 
shown by the following defined cases’: 

p. Sex. Rosc. 30. 83: Neque enim id /facerem nisi necesse 
esset, et id evi/ signi me invitum facere, quod non perseguar 
longius quam salus huius et mea fides postulabit. 

p. Rab. Perd. 6. 19: Lubenter, inquam, confiterer, si vere 
possem ...; sed, quoniam id facere non possum, conjitebor id, 
quod... 

p- Sulla 1. 2:... cum huius (Sullae) periculi propulsione 
coniungam defensionem officii mei. Quo quidem genere orationis 
non uterer, si... measolum interesset. Cp. 3. 10, 16. 47 and p. 
Flacc. 16. 38. 

We are at no loss to render these into English: our ambiguous 
form of apodosis with would and should meets the issue very well. 

The suggestions offered in this paper may perhaps have 


brought into light, or, at least, into clearer light, some of the 
forces that are at work in the conditional sentence. 


H. C. NutrTinc. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


1By defined cases is meant those whose context throws light upon the 
meaning of the words with which we are dealing; just as in the sentence 
Utatur sane: non peto, the independent subjunctive standing alone might 
have many shades of meaning; but same and mon peto settle beyond a doubt 
that concession is intended. Just so here the futures in the context throw light 
upon the time to which the imperfect subjunctive is opposed. 
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NAPAT AGAIN. 


There has recently appeared in the Archiv fiir Religions- 
wissenschaft, III. Band, 1. Heft, pp. 18-51, a very interesting 
article on the Indo-Iranian deity Apam Napat, by Mr. Louis H. 
Gray, of Columbia University. In this article, citing numerous 
passages in support of his view, Mr. Gray argues with consider- 
able force that Apam Napat was originally a water deity. 

In two brief articles dealing with the same subject, Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, vol. XIX, pp. 137-50, I have 
already expressed the opinion that the Hindu Apam Napat was 
originally a lightning deity, and that he became absorbed by 
Agni in Vedic times. While these two views are apparently 
contradictory, they are by no means irreconcilable—indeed, they 
may readily be brought together upon common ground. It is 
simply a question of one’s point of view. To my own mind, the 
problem presented is this: What was the natural phenomenon, 
if any, upon which the Indo-Iranian deity called Apam Napat by 
the Hindus, was based? Mr. Gray has taken up the question 
from quite a different standpoint, and his problem may be stated 
in the form, What was the Indo-Iranian view of the nature of the 
Avestan deity Apam Napat? In other words, one paper has to 
do with the native view of the nature of the deity, while the other 
two, my own, deal with the question, What was the actual nature 
of the object or phenomenon worshiped as a deity under this 
name? 

It thus becomes evident that the deity in question may have 
been a lightning deity in reality, though it may have been 
regarded by its native worshipers as a water deity. That the 
Hindu Apam Napat originally had none of the attributes of a fire 
god, I have long been satisfied: that he was looked upon in the 
early days as a water god, I can readily believe; and yet that he 
was after all, in the last analysis, originally a lightning god pure 
and simple—i.e. that the Indo-Iranians, while doubtless supposing 
themselves to be worshiping a water god, were in reality actually 
_ worshiping the lightning’s bolt—I am more convinced than ever, 
after reading the new evidence brought forward in the article 
already cited. 
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It has been my good fortune to be able to study the thunder- 
storm in ten different States of the Union. As a child, living in 
Maine and Massachusetts, I felt a sort of unreasoning terror of 
the comparatively mild New England storms. This was soon 
taken out of me, later on, by the terrific thunder and lightning of 
Central Iowa; and the thunderstorm became an exceedingly 
interesting natural phenomenon. In the Northern Mississippi 
Valley, on the Western Plains, and possibly also, in spite of its 
forests, in Northern Michigan, with all of which I am familiar, the 
climatic conditions must resemble somewhat those of the exten- 
sive region in which the Indo-Iranians are supposed to have lived 
and wandered. In any case, it is sufficiently clear that the 
country to the north of the Hindu Kush and to the east of the 
Caspian is a region of fearful thunderstorms.’ That the phe- 
nomena observed in storms of this kind should not excite the 
religious imagination of such a people as the Indo-Iranians is 
hardly to be thought of. That they should recognize the true 
nature of the phenomena is quite as difficult to believe, however, 
no matter to what extent their worship of these manifestations of 
the power of nature may have been developed. How, then, did 
they worship the lightning ? 

According to my own belief, it was in three ways. First, asa 
smiting fire god, the Avestan Verethraghna, the Vedic Agni 
Vrtrahan, but of this more at another time; second, as a won- 
derful, brilliant ‘water-sprite,’ the Apam Napat of this paper; 
and, lastly, as a heavenly manifestation, to which, for lack of a 
better name, they gave the title ‘Third,’ Vedic Trita, who is 
probably to be recognized in the highly anthropemorphic Avestan 
Thraetaona Athwia. 

If, now, a careful study be made of the epithets used, in both 
the Avestan and the Vedic literature, of Apam Napat, it will 
appear that every one of them readily adjusts itself to the homage 
which a primitive people might be expected to give to such a 
phenomenon as the distant, descending bolt, or the falling ball of 
fire, which is sometimes called ‘chain-lightning.’* That they 


1 Even if the view be accepted that the original home of Apam Napat was 
regarded as the river Aras (see Mr. Gray’s article, cited above, p. 29), the 
position taken in this paper will in no wise be invalidated. 

*So called because, to the popular fancy, it resembles a chain hanging from 
heaven to earth, the waving line being suggestive of links. Many, however, 
use the term of ‘zigzag lightning,’ and it is frequently so defined, the falling 
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should call it the ‘Child of the Waters’ is also perfectly natural ; 
for, in the first place, it practically never appears except with the 
rain. I have seen many such bolts; and yet I can remember but 
a single one, in all my experience, which fell when there was no 
rain, and that one I did not see myself, though I know that it 
struck a chimney on a building only a quarter of a mile away 
from where I was at the time, a fact which might better ally it 
with the smiting god, Agni. Again, as is well known—it is, in 
fact, a commonplace among the weather-wise—thunderstorms are 
wont to follow the water-courses, possibly because water is such 
an excellent conductor of electricity. This tendency to follow the 
water-courses simply means, of course, that the most violent part 
of the storm spends itself in the river valleys or over the lakes. 
In other words, the phenomenon known as ‘chain-lightning,’ i. e. 
the bolt that seems to connect heaven and earth, is most common 
where there are bodies of water. I have watched such bolts over 
the lake at Chicago, I have seen them over Lake Winnepesaukee, 
I have observed them from the Ossipees in the distant Pemige- 
wasset Valley, I have seen them over the lake at Bay View, 
Michigan, and I have watched them in the Kennebec Valley in 
Maine; but I have seldom seen them on the Prairies, or the 
Plains, away from the streams, although I have spent about 
eighteen years in the West, including the States of Iowa, Illinois, 
Colorado, and South Dakota. During a nine-years residence in 
Iowa, most of the time some twenty miles from the nearest 
stream, I knew of but one building that was struck by lightning 
—namely, the one mentioned above which had its chimney 
damaged ;—and yet the storms were at times terrific. Asa rule, 
Trita was the only god in evidence. Occasionally, however, a 
descending bolt could be seen in the distance; and I can remember 
one, at the time of the tornado at Grinnell, which was clearly not 
in the neighberhood of some stream, i. e. it was too near to the 
town to be regarded as falling in the river valley which lay in 


ball of fire being called ‘ball-lightning.’ In this paper the term is used in 
that popular sense which includes ‘ball-lightning,’ when seen at a distance, 
and also any other distant bolt which descends directly from the clouds to the 
earth. It seems to be the most convenient way of including any and all 
distant bolts which pass directly from the clouds to the earth in an approxi- 
mately straight line, and it was to all such bolts that I believe the expression 
apam napat was applied, since a distinction could not possibly have been made 
between them by the Indo-Iranians. 


| 
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that direction. In this connection it may be well to mention two 
photographs which are in my possession. One of them, taken 
by a friend, is the picture of a bolt which seemed to descend 
directly into Lake Winnepesaukee, as did two other similar ones 
that preceded it.’ The other is a photograph of a bolt, taken in 
Baltimore, which appeared to descend directly into Chesapeake 
Bay. 

While the supposed land of the Indo-Iranians has lost most of 
its streams and lakes, and, with them, a large part of its rainfall, 
which may once have been heavy in places, as it is in our own 
Mississippi Valley, assuredly the nature of lightning has not 
changed with the lapse of years. What, then, could be more 
natural than that the distant, descending bolts should come to be 
associated with the rivers and the lakes into which they seemed 
to go? or that they should come to be worshiped as the ‘Child 
of the Waters’? 

If, now, the worshipers of this deity, as they wandered in the 
course of time into a land where the lightning was less in evidence, 
should begin to forget his old appearance while still keeping up 
the forms of his worship, and should come to associate the god 
yet more closely with the waters, would it be strange if his attri- 


1 Curiously enough, these three bolts were the only examples of this kind of 
lightning during the whole course of the storm. They all appeared in the 
same place. Since this paper was written I have had an opportunity to 
observe a still more curious phenomenon. While returning from the Thursday 
evening meeting on May 10, I noticed frequent ‘heat-lightning’ in the South- 
west. From the upper part of my house it became evident that a violent 
storm was raging in the Missouri Valley, some fifty miles away. The light- 
ning was so incessant that the longest intervals between the flashes did not 
exceed thirty seconds. It was of endless variety—now lighting up clouds that 
had been invisible in the moonlight, now leaping from one dark cloud-bank 
to another, with the peculiar pink tint which characterizes this form of the 
lightning, and now appearing as a tall, wavy pillar with its base on the earth 
and its head in the sky. At least thirty bolts of this last variety (I did not 
begin to count them at once) fell in a short time, and a photographer could 
have caught fully five sixths of them without moving his camera. The 
remaining sixth seemed to be located some twenty degrees to the northwest 
of the others; but they, too, were confined to a single small spot. A few 
storms like this, among the Indo-Iranians, would have located Apam Napat 
as a dweller in that region; for this is the form of the lightning which I 
believe was worshiped by them under some such name. On the other hand, 
the pink-tinted bolt of the upper air is the form to which I believe they gave 
a name corresponding to Trita. 
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butes should come to be referred to a water god pure and simple? 
Such a drifting might easily have taken place in one branch of 
the family, while a closer association with other lightning deities 
might come to be effected in another. 

To my mind, the whole question centres in this simple problem, 
What starting-point, what phenomenon, what theory gives the 
simplest and most direct connection with all the facts, doing 
violence to none, and accommodating itself to each? After 
many weeks of careful study and deep thought, no other solution 
appears to me to be so simple and so satisfactory as the suppo- 
sition that the lightning—misunderstood, to be sure, but still the 
lightning—was the real basis for all the myths concerning Apam 
Napat, in whatever form he may be supposed to have become 
fixed as a deity, in any branch of the Indo-European family. 

With regard to Hocedéy and Neptune, cited by Mr. Gray, it 
should be said that the highly anthropomorphic deities of Greece 
and Rome, though a distinction must be made between the gods 
of the early Republic and those of the Empire, can be used, at 
best, only with the greatest caution, for comparative purposes, in 
matters of this kind. In addition to the natural drifting, which 
is always inevitable, it must be remembered that the whole view- 
point of the people had changed. Many things had been for- 
gotten completely by the Greeks and by the Romans, the worship 
of various gods had been amalgamated, new deities had been 
adopted ; and, in each case, what might be called a new pantheon 
had been evolved from the old and new elements. Traces, roots, 
fossils there were, in abundance, which went back to the early 
days; but they were still only traces or roots or fossils, nothing 
more; and they can not be used with anything like the same 
confidence, with regard to early conditions, that can be had in 
the more conservative and more sacredly cherished Veda and 
Avesta. In short, Greek and Roman mythology should be used, 
in my opinion, merely as a means for suggesting possible early 
conditions, rather than as a means for determining what those 
conditions really were. The Prometheus myth, in some form, 
appears in various languages; but it is a far different thing in 
Sanskrit from what it is in Greek, and the two can not be 
compared at all in detail. The Greek myth has become entirely 
anthropomorphic, and it would appear that popular etymology, 
too, has had its full share in warping the original story. Even 
Zevs, in spite of the many traces of the ancient god, is by no 
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means the Hindu Dy4aus; nor yet is Jupiter, though Horace 


sings 
quod latus mundi nebulae malusque 


Juppiter urget.—I xxii. 19-20. 


By all means let us define our terms, that we may the better 
understand one another. My own search has been for the actual 
basis upon which the Hindu and the Iranian rested his faith. It 
has not been for his opinion of that basis, or for his idea of its 
nature. These two things, by the way—the actual and the 
supposed nature of the deity—may in fact be as far apart as the 
Poles. That would be no inconsistency from the standpoint of 
the Indo-Iranian worshipers, and this fact must be given its due 
weight in the final equation. 

Assuredly, the Vedic epithets applied to Apam Napat fit 
admirably the lightning’s bolt in the form known as ‘chain- 
lightning.’ They are somewhat as follows: *‘horse-driving-one’ 
(see below); ?‘who shines within the waters (the rain), with-no- 
need-of-kindlings’; *‘driving-horses with skill and vigor’ (see 
below); *‘rushing agile-one’; °‘whom stallions swift-as-thought 
convey’ (cf. the English slang phrase ‘quicker than chain-light- 
ning’); °‘water-born’ (rain-born) ; '‘ beaming waters stand round 
about the beaming shining Apam Napat’; ° ‘purifying waters 
stream about him’; *‘with mighty flames, he richly shines, with- 
no-need-of-kindlings, clothed-in-ghee (clarified-butter), in the 
waters’ (with ‘clothed-in-ghee’ cf. the yellow color of ‘chain- 
lightning’); ‘the unwavering (unmovable?) god’ (cf. the direct 
fixed course of ‘chain-lightning’ with the crooked paths of other 
bolts); “‘to the deep-valleys, so-to-speak, he flows forth in the 
waters (rain)’ (cf. the apparent descent of ‘chain-lightning’ into 
the valleys in a mountainous country, i. e. into the river valleys, 
as noted above); ‘his birth (is) in heaven’; “‘neither hardships 
nor wrongs can reach the not-to-be-disregarded-one in (his) crude 
cloud-castles yonder’; “*‘Apam Napat shines far-and-wide, exu- 
berant within the waters (rain) for the giving-of-good to the 
worshiping-one’ (cf. India’s dependence upon the rain);  ‘(he) 
shines far-and-wide, holy, untiring, with divine flame in the waters 
(rain)’; ‘erect, clothed with light (lightning), Apam Napat 
verily betakes-himself to the bosom of the oblique-ones (the 
falling rain)’; ‘carrying his pre-eminent majesty, the golden- 
colored streams rush about (stream about him)’ (cf. the bright 
gleam that always surrounds ‘chain-lightning’); ™‘of-a-golden- 
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color, gold-like (is) that Apam Napat, and he (is) even golden ; 
from a golden home (birthplace) letting-himself-down, bestowing- 
gold, he gives food to this-one (the singer)’; ‘his face increases, 
and (so does) the dear sacred form (name) of Apam Napat’ (cf. 
the bolt as it increases in length while descending); *‘Apam 
Napat, whose-color-can-not-be-blotted-out, with the body of 
another, so-to-speak, (fire ?) is active here (on earth)’; ™ ‘bringing 
to their son ghee as food, the swiftly-streaming Waters of-their- 
own-accord (him) with veils conceal (fly about), (while) standing 
on this highest station, ever shining with undimmed (rays).’ 

The Vedic passages, given in the same order, as shown by the 
superior figures, are as follows: d¢uhémd, vii. 47, 2; *yé anidhmé 
didayad apsv antdér, x. 30, 4; *dguhéma dhiya ¢émi, ii. 31, 6; 
‘ raspindsyayéh, i. 122, 4; manojuivo vfsano yan véhanti, i. 186, 


5; *nddyd, ii. 35, 1; and, from the same hymn, 


"tam & gucih ¢uicayo didivanhsam apam népatam pari tasthur 


Gpah. 3. 
marmr jyamanah pari yanty Gpah, 
gukrébhih cikvabhi revéd asmé didiyanidhmé ghrténirnig 
apsi. 4. 


amasu parsi pardé apramrgyam naratayo vi nagan nanrtani. 6. 

“sé apam naépad arjdyann apsv antér vasudéyadya vidhaté vi 
bhatt. 7. 

yd apsv & ¢ucinad daivyena rlavajasra urviya vibhati, 8. 

apam napad hy dsthad updstham jihmanam ardhvd vidyitam 


vasanah, 
" tdsya jyéstham mahimanam véhantir hiranyavarnah pari yanti 
yahvth. 9. 
hiranyaripah sé hiranyasamdrg apam népat séd u hiranya- 
varnah, 
hiranydyat pari ydéner nighddhyad hiranyad& dadaty dnnam 


asmai. 10. 
asyanikam uté caru nimapicyam vardhate naptur apam, 11. 
apam naépad dnabhimlatavarno 'nydsyevehaé tanva vivega. 13. 
“asmin padé paramé tasthivansam adhvasmabhir vigvéha didi- 
vansam, 
apo naptre ghrté4m dnnam véhantth svaydm atkath pari diyanti 
14. 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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These are the passages upon which the study of Apam Napat 
in the Rig-Veda (JAOS., vol. XIX, pp. 137-44) was based ; but, 
striking as these passages are, it was not from the Veda at all 
that I first got the impression that Apam Napat was the phenom- 
enon known as ‘chain-lightning’: it was from the Avesta. Asa 
matter of fact, the study of Apam Napat just cited was made for 
the sole purpose of discovering whether the Vedic god would 
give any support to the conception which I had already formed 
of the Avestan one; for it was while making a study of the 
Avestan deity for comparative purposes, that the idea first came 
to me that the epithets used of this god could be explained by 
supposing that they were applied to ‘chain-lightning.’ 

In the first place, Darmesteter, in his translation of the Avesta, 
renders epithets which are repeatedly used of the divinity, by 
the expressions ‘the tall lord,’ ‘the swift-horsed, the tall and 
shining lord,’ etc. (Sacred Books of the East, vol. XXIII, pp. 5, 
6, 14, 36, 38, etc.); while Mills, in his completion of the work, 
uses the renderings ‘lofty,’ ‘brilliant,’ ‘glittering-one,’ etc. (SBE., 
vol. XXXI, pp. 197, 204, 219, 319, 326, etc.). These expressions 
certainly fit.‘chain-lightning’ quite as well as those cited from the 
Veda do; and, when the bold figures which characterize an 
Oriental tongue are remembered, the expression ‘swift-horsed’ is 
singularly happy for depicting the rapid descent of the lightning’s 
bolt. 

Again, there is a passage in Yasht xix. 51 which Mr. Gray 
(p. 26) renders as follows: “this Glory got the start unto the sea 
Vourukasha. Straightway the Child of the Waters, whose steeds 
are swift, seized it, and this was the wish of the Child of the 
Waters, whose steeds are swift: I shall seize this Glory, the 
Unattainable, at the bottom of the deep sea, at the bottom of the 
profound lakes.” Now, to my mind, this is simply a highly 
colored and decidedly poetic description of a natural phenomenon 
which I have observed again and again in connection with ‘chain- 
lightning.’ At times there comes a flash with a sort of prelim- 
inary bolt, which is scarcely noticed. This is instantly followed 
by a brilliant, gleaming bolt which seems to rush, like a stream of 
liquid fire, straight to the earth or into some body of water. It 
comes just where the first flash appeared, and lingers much longer 
than ordinary bolts do. Moreover, it seems suggestive, even to a 
dull Western imagination, of something pouncing upon something 
else, so peculiar is the effect of the brilliant flash following closely 
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upon the heels of the first, milder one. It is as though a great 
stream of giant sparks leaped from one electrode to another in 
swift succession. While this phenomenon is comparatively rare 
in the East, it can often be seen in certain parts of the West.’ 

Now, it is generally agreed that the ‘Glory’ of the passage 
quoted is light of some sort. It ‘gets the start into the sea,’ i. e. 
there comes a preliminary flash, probably over the Caspian; then 
‘the Child of the Waters seizes it,’ i. e. the second brilliant flash 
or bolt pounces after the first; and, lastly, he ‘wishes to seize it 
at the bottom of the sea,’ or, in other words, the bolt seems to 
fall into the Caspian.? This, to be sure, is very figurative lan- 
guage, and yet it is not more so than the forms of speech which 
our own American Indians are constantly using on formal occa- 
sions. Indeed, their speeches sometimes excite the derision of 
the newspapers because of this very feature.’ But, if painted 
savages are capable of such forms of speech, why should the 
figures used by the old Aryan ‘shepherds,’ in the Vedas and the 
Avesta, seem strange? It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to call 
attention to the fact that the Avesta represents the incident just 
referred to as taking place during the battle of Atar, ‘Fire,’ and 
Azhi Dahaka (the Avestan sky-dragon), i. e. in the midst of a 
thunderstorm. 

The section next following (loc. cit., 52), Mr. Gray renders: 
“We praise the lofty, lordly Child of the Waters, (genius) of 
women, brilliant, whose steeds are swift, virile, hearing prayer, 


1 There were three such bolts during the short time that I was watching the 
storm mentioned above in a footnote. It is what is technically called ‘ball- 
lightning’ or ‘globe-lightning,’ and when seen near at hand appears like a 
falling ball of fire. 

2 After this paper was in type, the position which it advocates was strikingly 
confirmed by an item in The Bath (Maine) Independent of July 21, 1900, 
which published on its third page, under the heading ‘Saw It Strike,’ the 
following statement: “ During a thunder shower that passed over Boothbay 
harbor Tuesday evening John G. Reed and his wife of Woolwich were at 
their cottage on the Southport shore, their sloop yacht being moored on the 
stream near by. They had the front door open and Capt. Reed was outside. 
He had just remarked that the storm was over when a flash of vivid light and 
a tremendous thunder clap occurred together and the lightning bolt struck the 
salt water between the boat and the house. There was a hissing sound and 
then John observed ‘ That was a pretty big rocket!’” 

5A fairly good example of what is meant may be found in the translation of 
a speech quoted from The Christian Advocate of March, 1833, by Mr. O. W. 
Nixon, in his book entitled ‘How Marcus Whitman Saved Oregon,’ pp. 52-3. 
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who created men, who shaped men, the angel beneath the Waters, 
who hath the most attentive ear when he is praised.” But the 
word upapd, which is rendered “beneath the Waters,” means 
rather ‘in,’ ‘within,’ or ‘near the waters,’ in spite of Greek ind; 
for the prevailing sense of ufa is not ‘beneath.’ It commonly 
means ‘at,’ ‘on,’ ‘in,’ ‘near,’ ‘by,’ etc. ‘Chain-lightning’ might 
naturally be called ‘the angel (praiseworthy-one) within-the- 
waters’ by such a people; and the use of the word af, ‘water,’ 
for rain, in both Sanskrit and Zend, is simply a parallel to the 
Greek and modi. 

The rest of the passage contains nothing that militates against 
the assumption that ‘chain-lightning’ is meant. The statement 
that he hears prayer so freely, doubtless has reference to .the 
surprising effects that follow a rain- or thunderstorm in any 
country devoid of forests. The other epithets, i. e. those which 
have not already been touched upon, are all of so similar a nature 
that they can be disregarded, with the exception of a single one— 
namely, the word khgathrim. This word is said to be found only 
in the Avesta, and to be used of Apam Napat alone. Its meaning, 
fixed by translations like the Sanskrit svudmi ndrinam (or strindm), 
is ‘lord of women.’ This is regarded by some scholars as an 
evidence that the deity in question was “the symbol of the 
fructifying principle contained in the waters.” See Mr. Gray’s 
article, p. 38. But the symbolism of these people was concrete, 
not abstract, in its very essence; and it was often startlingly 
realistic, so realistic, in fact, that it can not be reproduced in 
modern speech, except by paraphrases or euphemisms. Witness 
on the Hindu side, for example, the ‘parents’ of Agni, and the 
native idea of fire-getting, or the ritual attending the ‘consecra- 
tion’ of the ‘twice-born,’ or the rites still used in celebrating the 
Durgapaja, ‘worship of Durga,’ not to mention those of the 
Parnabhiseka, ‘complete consecration.’ If Apam Napat is to be 
regarded as a water deity on the basis of this epithet, it can only 
be in the sense that he produced (gave forth) the waters (rain) ; 
for no other possible meaning can be in keeping with Indo- 
Iranian methods of thought.’ The idea that the deity was “the 


1Cf. Yasht viii. 4, cited by Mr. Gray, p. 25, “from the Child of the Waters 
doth come the seed” (cithrem). The Sanskrit contains various similar passages, 
though tlrere is often a double sense to be observed, as where rain and Soma, 
or rain as Soma,‘must be kept in mind. For example: ‘let Apath Napat, the 
horse-driver, set-in-motion (favor), O Waters, your wave most sweet,’ dm 
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symbol of the fructifying principle contained in the waters” may 
be a beautiful thought; but it is essentially modern, and bears 
none of the earmarks of Indo-Iranian ways of looking at such 
matters. It is of course possible to take this statement in a 
concrete sense; but that at once raises the question, What was 
the natural phenomenon, since that was what they worshiped, 
which was regarded as a symbol of this fructifying power? It 
must have been something. What was it? What else is there 
to which it can be so simply and naturally referred as the light- 
ning? As the god who sent forth the waters (the rain) to bring 
life to every green thing on the earth, he would, naturally enough, 
be the ‘lord of women,’ as they viewed these things. But, if he 
is a water god on this basis, the same old question still confronts 
us: What was the thing or phenomenon which was regarded as 
sending forth the rain? There is but one natural answer: The 
lightning; for the outburst of rain follows it, along with the 
thunder. As a matter of fact, the downpour is especially notice- 
able after the bolts commonly called ‘chain-lightning,’ and it does 
not require a very active imagination to see how suggestive to 
the minds of these people the sudden appearance of a pillar of 
waving fire, followed by the pouring rain, might be. 

In no case can an abstract symbolism be admitted for the Indo- 
Iranians, where a concrete one is possible. They did not think 
in that way, were not capable of it, in fact, except to a very 
limited extent, any more than other ancient races; and it will not 
do to read modern Western ideas into ancient Eastern expres- 
sions, no matter how alluring the temptation may be. Moreover, 


urmim apo mddhumatiamam vo ndpad avatuy acuhéma, R.V. vii. 47, 2; ‘let 
him give to you to-day the beautifully clarified wave,’ sd vo dadad urmim adyé 
supitam, x. 30,3; ‘O Apath Napat, give sweet waters,’ dpam napan mddhu- 
matir apd da, x. 30,4; and, of the same general import, ‘Apam Napat, the 
good, by the glory (greatness) of his godhead (asuraship) begot all creatures,’ 
apim ndpad asurydsya mahnaé vic¢vany aryd bhiuvand jajana, ii. 35, 2. The 
‘glory of his godhead’ may possibly refer to the impression of greatness 
produced upon the mind of the worshiper by the lightning’s glare. The 
Sanskrit commentary on Yag¢na i. 5, cited by Mr. Gray, p. 23, must be taken 
in the same general way, i. e. concretely. He renders it: “the lord Burja is 
the angel of women: his nature is water, that is, he is the unadulterated 
source; from him is the very navel of the waters, even as whence—from him 
—is the seed of the water named Arvand, by which are produced the most 
beautiful horses.” The passage commented on is rendered “I invoke, I 
propitiate the lofty, lordly Child of the Waters”; while the Sanskrit parallel 
‘is given as “I invoke, I propitiate the lord Burja, navel of the Waters.” 
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the difference between modern ideas of taste and those of the 
ancient world must still be reckoned with, even if ancient ideas, 
in some cases, seem strange to us, not to say positively repulsive ; 
and it must not be forgotten that forms of speech which are 
impossible in modern society were a commonplace not only in 
the life and literature of the ancient Hindus and other contem- 
porary races, but also among our own ancestors not many 
centuries ago. 

If, then, Apam Napat is regarded as the god who gave forth 
the rain, and is, for that reason, considered a water god, well and 
good. He may also be looked upon as a water god because of 
the close association of ‘chain-lightning’ with the rain and with 
large bodies of water; but his essential characteristics as a form 
of the lightning remain untouched, or rather, are rendered even 
more certain by this very fact. 

In conclusion, it may be safe to infer, first, that the Indo-Iranian 
god called the ‘Child of the Waters’ was nothing more nor less 
than ‘chain-lightning’; for he has retained distinct evidences of 
such an original nature in both the Rik and the Avesta. It may 
also be safe to assume, in the second place, that his nature was 
still unchanged when the Gathas and the hymns were composed, 
but that it had faded somewhat, in each case, by the time they 
were compiled. It seems clear, in the third place, that this fading 
continued in each instance until the Vedic god came to be asso- 
ciated with, or practically absorbed by, Agni in the Sanskrit 
ritual, while the old association of Apam Napat and Atar in the 
Avesta was quite lost sight of in the Avestan ritual. Cf. Mr. 
Gray’s article, pp. 32-3. That the two were associated in the 
Avesta, however, is clear, since it does not rest merely on the fact 
that they are so often mentioned close together; for the passage 
cited above, in which Atar fights with the sky-dragon for the 
‘Glory,’ while the ‘Child of the Waters’ seizes it, evidently as 
his helper, can not be disposed of by the ritual. But, when this 
drifting was once started, it is difficult to say where it might end ; 
and it may well be that characteristics of this god appear in 
Greek and Roman mythology, although this puts the god still 
further back into Aryan times, and allows for even greater 
changes than any that have yet been considered. 

For my own part, I am quite willing to believe that the god 
was Aryan. Agni, in some form, must have been Aryan, as is 
shown by Latin ignés. Atar must have been Indo-Iranian, as is 
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shown by Sanskrit athar-van and Athar-va-Veda, and he too 
may have been Aryan, possibly the original ‘spook-killer.’ This 
would allow Agni to be somewhat neutral in the beginning, and 
might account for Latin ignis. If Agni then gradually assumed 
the functions of the ‘spook-killer,’ and took an addition to his 
name in this character, a thing common enough later on, Agni 
Vrtrahan and Verethraghna could be accounted for, and the 
dropping of *Athar would also be explained, even if Atar did 
survive. It would then only be necessary for Agni to develop in 
his character as ‘Fire,’ while losing his accidental pre-eminence 
as the ‘slayer of Vrtra,’ to allow Indra Vrtrahan, the compara- 
tively late Hindu god, to find a place in the pantheon. All this 
is mere conjecture, of course; but the field is an open one, and 
the nature of the problem is such that many a guess must be 
ventured before any satisfactory basis of belief can be reached. 


H. W. MaGoun. 


IV.—ITEMS FROM THE GATHIC PAHLAVI. 


As Sayana is at times extremely difficult, and at others as 
amusing as he is erroneous, so all other translations of our older 
books share these peculiarities. 

And as time has shown us that the ‘horned’ Moses was not a 
necessity, and that a certain Greek word means a ‘stag,’ and not 
an ‘elephant,’ so we have at last through years gradually become 
aware of the errors of the old Pahlavi commentaries on the 
Gathas. But we have a little overdone that business, and fora 
very natural reason; for while all the other commentaries nearly 
(with the exception of some of those on the cuneiform and other 
such inscriptions) are easy at least to read, the Pahlavi transla- 
tions, if worked up as they ought to be, plunge us at once into 
toil which requires actual decipherment at every step, and which 
is naturally often far more harassing than the treatment of the 
‘good’ Pahlavi of the books, for while simpler sentences are clear 
at a glance in both kinds of Pahlavi, in the classical forms the 
original translators were helped by the context in the more 
difficult parts. 

But in the Gatha commentaries, context often gives us no aid 
at all. Accuracy may be wholly wanting in one place, where the 
most valuable results await us at the next word. Asa consequence 
many of us (unconsciously) clubbed together to keep up our 
appearances while we ignored or (unintentionally*) misrepresented 
the whole subject. And one of the least critical remarks that we 
have ever made was that the translations of the Gathas depend 
upon a crude application of ‘etymology,’ without any report of 
the actual special sense. We have indeed at times traces of 
attempts in ‘etymology’ as entertaining as anything in the great 
Indian translator. Take, for instance, the word khrafstra in Y. 
28, 5, acknowledged on all hands to be difficult as to its etymology 
(though I believe all accept its somewhat ill-bred application, 
describing the sinners either as ‘verminous,’ or as actual ‘wild 


1I confess that I for one began my studies on the commentaries almost with 
the predominant wish to discredit them. 
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beasts’). I for one among others made my proposal that the 
word was Zend for kal/pa+ dgitfn ‘flesh-gnawers’; but I did so 
with hesitation. Some venerable scholiast in almost forgotten 
centuries saw the word accidentally divided in some MSS, or, 
indeed, he thought he might divide its elements, referring khra 
to the root of £hvatu =‘understanding’ and stra to star = ‘to 
scatter,’ and so gave us what is, though practically an excellent 
derived meaning, yet a very defective piece of etymology, for it 
gives no account of the /. 

I do not know that others have made themselves very merry 
over this particular case, for few have been aware of it; but it 
certainly seems to me to be a lame enough attempt. We must 
not, however, forget our own shortcomings; nor are we at all so 
sure that the original translator did not anticipate our own 
procedure and ‘emend’ his text itself to leave out the /, or, like 
a certain modern translator, he conceived of itas emended. And 
what shall we think of a superlative termination—say, for example, 
such as -est in kind-est—being divided from its base and translated 
separately and erroneously? Yet this is what happens with 
sev-t3:ai in Y. 28,5. -23¢@7, wonderful to say, is rendered as if it 
were a form from 7} = ‘to wish,’ and for this there is no defence 
whatsoever, for it was not intended at all as an ultimate etymo- 
logical explanation of this superlative termination as indicating 
the ‘wished,’ and so the ‘best’ or ‘most.’ But there is a very 
powerful series of facts which act well as an excuse for it, though 
in no sense as a justification. For we have clear evidence from 
these that this treatment was wholly isolated, and was due to 
some exceptional circumstance operating adversely upon the 
mind of the early expositor. We are scandalised at this trans- 
lation of a termination in one case, and we are not to be blamed. 
But why was not the same thing done with the same termination 
-23¢-, in the very next line (see mazi3tem)? And so we may ask 
with regard to vahi3ta at Y. 28, 8; vahistem, Y. 28,9; aojt5sto at 
Y. 29, 3; matri3sto at Y. 29, 4; act3ta, Y. 30, 5; spéntsid, next 
line; khraozhdi3témg, next word ; asista, Y. 30, 10; mazistim, Y. 
31, 13; vazisld, Y. 31, 22; vagdisid, Y. 32, 7; razista, Y. 33,1; 
nazdistam, Y. 33, 4; mazistem, Y. 33, 5. Notice especially the 
case of the same identical word sévz3/é recurring at Y. 33, 11; 
then see speni3ia at Y. 33, 12; dst3lem (sic) at Y. 34, 4; spénzita, 
Y. 43, 2; vaedi3to, Y. 46, 19; fragstaonhd, Y. 49, 8; nazdistam, 
Y. 50, 3; zevistyéag, Y. 50, 7 (?); atbt-bairistem, Y. 51,1. No 
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such curiosity as this translation of this termination occurs at 
these texts. 

I do not notice a single further recurrence of this mistake in 
the Gathas, though there is one in the commentary on the Him 
yasht (see my edition of Y. ix. 1-48, deciphered and edited, with 
collation and variants of all the MSS, in the Journal of the R. 
Asiatic Society, of July). This odd treatment of -23¢az at Y. 28, 
5, therefore obviously arose from some exceptional cause. Some 
early scribe, holding every syllable to be sacred, saw this one 
detached, and so explained (!) it. 

Another very curious work of supererogation was to translate 
every terminal suffix containing d as if it were a form of dé@ = ‘to 
give,’ even in such a word as kadé = ‘when,’ though this is an 
extreme case. This extra word occurs sometimes when the old 
scholar had given us a ‘priceless’ indication in his translation of 
the main body of the word.’ I can only account for the phenom- 
enon by saying again as before that every syllable of the text 
seemed so sacred that every shred of it was reproduced. But 
once we are aware of this crotchet, it really does us little harm, 
frequent as its recurrence may be; for, as I have said often 
enough, it would be puerile to expect a smooth rhetoric in such 
a place. 

Aside from such instances as I have hinted at, where else is the 
false etymology in this entire section? Here are some 223-odd 
words: where are there more than a few units falsely etymologised 
as to their radical sense? 

And are we to find fault with the correct etymology! Begin- 
ners in Gathic criticism have (some few of them) not yet learned 
how even to find fault. Having once heard the remark that the 
Pahlavi translator ‘etymologises,’ they have utterly blundered in 
applying it. 

As I have pointed out before in this Journal,’ the actual consec- 
utive terms of the Gathic texts are in themselves for the most 
part very plain, the hapaxlegomena excepted, the crux of the 
whole matter lying more in the shades of the derived meaning, 


ITEMS FROM THE GATHIC PAHLAVI. 


‘See as to gajédum = ga3odvem, the -dvem is ridiculously translated as a 
form of da, but ga3h, in the face of all ‘etymology,’ is rendered correctly 
‘hear.’ A feeble ‘etymology’ would have given us ‘shriek ye’ or ‘roar’; cf. 
the Indian ghush, but the Iranian word means just the contrary, as the ancient 
translator first taught us, basing his conclusions solely on realism. 

*See ‘The Gathas as Consecutive Words.’ 
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and in the syntax. How could a translator into Pahlavi or into 
any other language help ‘etymologising’ when reproducing such 
terms as we have for the most part in Y. 28. Not that the gram- 
matical forms are at all so closely represented for us; but a little 
critical discrimination shows that the defects even as to this 
particular have been grossly exaggerated. 

I remember a by no means inconsiderable student who was 
scandalised at ‘verbs being rendered by nouns’ (!), plus a pointing 
pronoun; but such a rendering should be regarded as most 
effective—‘mine zs the gladdening’ is as good as ‘I gladden.’ 
Recollect that we should especially claim for the renderings that 
they are a mass of overworked material, which, of course, rather 
heightens than lowers their value to the close expert, for the more 
numerous are the strata of consecutive treatments, the keener 
becomes our hope of the gems of antiquity. 

Nerydsang, it may be said here, is never slavishly to be followed. 
His translations were, as he avows, made from the Pahlavi texts 
of the translators; but he often misunderstands them, or wilfully 
departs from our present texts of them. And if the Pahlavi 
translators report old meanings familiar to themselves through 
hereditary teaching, but derived from Zend-gathic texts long 
vanished and differing from those which they had just written on 
the paper before their eyes, how much more probable is it that 
the Sanskrit translator expressed opinions which varied from 
those of our present Pahlavi translations, and from a similar cause 
—reporting ideas which he had inherited independently of our 
present Pahlavi texts (for he never repeats any Pahlavi texts: he 
gives us only the Zend and his Sanskrit)? But whatever be their 
faults or their value, as the commentaries Pahlavi, Persian and 
Sanskrit were the sole original source of all our knowledge, 
critical or otherwise, in the past, we must weigh them laboriously 
for our estimates in the present and the future, for they have by 
no means finished their work in any sense whatsoever. Every 
teacher should be examined in them, of course, as an indispensable 
preliminary to his functions; but this is by no means all. 

We should especially, therefore, study the places where they 
have established crucial points. For instance, I can not trace 
much etymology in anizér-vindishnih for the difficult aghzhdon- 
vamnem of Y. 28, 3; yet, ‘having an unweakened acquisition’ is 
not so bad for ‘imperishable’ or ‘not transitory,’ though this case 
is not very significant. 
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Then, where is the error in émakht-am for khsdi (at Y. 28, 4) 
‘I have learned’ or ‘I have taught’'? This translation of khsd 
[cp. Ind. (?) *#Ag@ (?)] rescues a word abandoned by our great 
expounder of Panini as ‘an invention of Katyayana’s.’ How 
could it be an ‘invention of Katyayana,’ when it stood in the 
Gatha hundreds of years before Panini existed, even putting him 
at 400 B. Cc. and K. at B. C. 300? and where is the ‘etymology’ 
between khsdé and dmakhiano, though the Pahlavi translator had 
been repeating its forms for centuries as the only word for this 
khsd, and yet we are supercilious over his ‘etymology’? Then 
with ‘etymology’ alone as a guide, Nerydsang would never have 
rendered yanaz3 (Y. 28, 9), which means ‘on account of boons,’ by 
¢ubhena ‘on account of a benefit.’ Yana means even a ‘wagon’ 
sometimes in Indian; at best it means ‘giving a helping on,’ and 
soa ‘way,’ a ‘path.’ Without Ner. the Pahlavi too would 
be thought a mere ‘transliteration’ (of course it is Zend at the 
second stage, with the same Iranian meaning ‘boon, favour’ as 
we know from Ner.). Then, who can not see how fine a distinc- 
tion we have suggested to us by the Pahlavi translator at Y. 28, 
11, where he insists that uipdonhé is a 1st singular middle = ‘I 
protect’? This strengthens Whitney’s hesitating view as to 
arcase, Tijase, etc. (see his Grammar, on the s-aor.). It is as 
fine a point of the kind as was ever made; not that it is fully 
followed as yet, for nifdonhé looks also quite like an infinitive. 
So far from ‘etymologising’ over our unfortunate faviicd at Y. 
29, I, the translator (?) not only refuses to translate, but gives us 
our only serious text. See the connection ‘Oa me come wrath 
and the blow... contemptuous treatment, and the thief,’ not the 
fatuous words ‘and power.’ The word is not our faviicd of the 
textus receptus, but tayusca; the old Pahlavi-Avesta sign for y 
was only a little shorter than that for ~, and the one pushed the 
other out in the course of time. Moreover, an a which may be 
‘long’ in the Indian ¢é@yu may very well, indeed, be short in 
Iranian, at least as it is reported. See, for instance, even the long 
@ in katéra, Iranian, and short a in kataré in Indian. Non- 
experts should be informed at this point that our present very 
striking Avesta alphabet was worked up from an old Avesta- 
Pahlavi one. The ancient Gatha stands in a character which is 
newer than that of its own commentary. In fact, it may well be 
that the sanctity of the Gatha caused that inspiration which 


1See Y. 28, 11 dmdsai =‘ mayst thou teach’ = Zend sisha, Net. cikshapaya. 
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effected this remarkable achievement, one of the most striking 
feats in all ancient scholarship. The development of the wonder- 
fully complete Zend alphabet was doubtless slow and gradual, 
and at one time it became approximately fixed, but to this day it 
has never been completely ranged into order. Here it has got 
into mishap. Zavi3cé = ‘power’ in a platitude beside sayu3ca = 
‘and a thief,’ taraftarich, aigham baraé dazdédd; and we should 
so restore, thanking our translator (!) this time for not translating, 
nor heeding the word /avzicd, which he had just been obliged to 
write on the paper before him. Then his rendering of u3fd as 
usta ahurem ‘salvation lord,’ in Y. 29, 2, certainly casts light on 
the other u3ta-composita. Ido not follow the ‘translator,’ indeed, 
just here, but the enlightened public should fully understand that 
we highly value suggestions which bear on passages not immedi- 
ately before us. Half the praise that our greatest Guru got is 
for suggestions that are not accepted for the immediate point, dzt. 
they bear with power upon the general effort. Frinémna in Y. 
29, 5 = ‘praying’ is helped out by Nerydsang’s pradravimi, for 
the Pahlavi prandémam = ‘I bend in praise or prayer’ was once 
misread /ravémam (same signs); see the Parsi-Pers. But Ner.’s 
prabravimi has its derived ‘I praise’ as well as its ‘I speak forth.’ 
The Pahlavi translator ‘muddles’ over vaf@} at Y. 29, 6, but I 
can not see that he especially ‘etymologises’: it was natural 
enough to refer it to a vaf in an ‘evil’ sense. And how about 
the other twenty-odd words in the same strophe, all correctly 
sketched as to their general sense? At Y. 29, 7 the Pahlavi 
reporter falls into trouble with an unaccountable vakhshinéd. 
‘Etymology’ was, however, not his betrayer here, but a shattered 
text: vakhshinéd comes from -véi+the khsh- of the next word! 
Gavéi, like hundreds of other words, was split into parts such as 
ga-+vdi (in some ancient text; see the irrational variants every- 
where). He renders the gavdi really twice, as often. Gév- is 
gospend, and védi was joined to the khsh of the wrecked &hsh- 
(videmca). But at the very next words, hvd-urushaéibyé, the old 
scribe gives us again one of the fairest restorations in literature, 
first applied, so brilliantly, by Darmesteter (a point which 
delighted Roth, who showed me the passage in Darmesteter’s 
essay). What sort of a text had we been ‘etymologising’ with 


1The cow as ‘stolen away’ was the typical woe of the border-state. We 
have elsewhere a weird and poetic picture of her, ‘moaning on her dusty road.’ 
See also SBE. XXXI, at the place. 
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for so longatime? vd-urushaédibyé was once hvarushaéibyd = 
avd khurdaran ‘food for the eaters,’ as the Pahlavi translator had 
been insisting for centuries. 

[Even the process of change is clear enough. The d of hvd is 
epenthetic (sic), i.e. a+u= 0, as always; the is anticipated 
from the uz of u(ru), and u(rz) is the common rolling of the r for 
ru; hvi+urush- is hva(+u)+(u)rush-—that is to say, it is hva- 
rushaéibyd, mechanically divided as words are at every step in 
the MSS. (As tothe epenthesis, see also moshu for ma(+u)+ 
shu (cp. Ind. makhshi) and moghu=ma(+u)+ghu. I have 
collected other examples, which await printing.) ] 

Then who gave us aévd = ‘solus’ at Y. 29, 8, having saved us 
from the same at Y. 29,6? (See the emphatic need for aévé = 
‘thus’ here, in this latter place. The writer (Z.) was describing 
the ‘way’ in which the chief had (not) been appointed. ‘Not 
thus is he found’ is far better than ‘not a single one,’ which would 
be a blunder here, and the translator tries to check us.) <Ashdyedo- 
minishnih (the compositum = ‘of joyless mind’) shows a transla- 
tion of the termination in kAsh@n-mainé, an erroneous and super- 
fluous attempt (see above on the translation of d in add, etc.) ; 
but ashayed is a good general rendering, and ashayedd-minishnih 
does no harm, though its a privative came from the old shape of 
kh, which once stood in the quasi-Pahlavi character, and this old, 
original character for £4 represented at the same time the latter 
a; hence our ashdyédd. But how about the mass of words before 
and after, all correctly indicated as to their main general sense, 
though the grammar staggers (from accidental reasons)? We 
learned our own grammar first from that of the translators, shat- 
tered as it was. So far as they are translators, they taught us all 
our beginnings, and ingratitude is not attractive. 

Let me close with two striking results. One was aflaré mravé 
as ‘interdico.’ Strange indeed that some good writers should 
have blundered with their etymology when the Pahlavi translator 
is so rough, and even vehement, pointing straight at the truth. 
He seems even to be scolding posterity: min déstih i levatman 
valmanshan javidak yehevinam ‘from friendship with them I am 
separate’; vibhinno bhavami (so Ner.) ‘I interdict, I say them 
off.’ This does not look much like ‘I say among’; yet people 
have read this strong passage falsely, till quite lately, from 
‘etymology’ (weak-kneed enough, I candidly admit; but it was 
not the etymology of the Sanskrit or the Pahlavi translator, but 
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in the teeth of it). Then even the rare 2d pl. middle -dvé would 
have been seen in didraghzhéduyé [so our Oxford C. 1 (D. J. or 
J. 2)] at Y. 48, 7, years before it was seen, if we had learned our 
Gathic Pahlavi. Mantind...dahishnd darishnd ‘ye whose is 
the holding’ is as good as ‘ye who... hold,’ and it is urgently. 
repeated in the gloss aigh tano. Here neither Nerydsang nor 
the Parsi-Persian see the slightest trace of a 2d plural. The 
Pahlavi solution is from some ancient scholar who lived after and 
not before Ner. and the other commentators. Mark well, I make 
nothing of the sagacity or stupidity of any one of the Pahlavi 
commentaries: I am going straight to the results; and sometimes 
the least sagacious preserve the predecessor’s hint. And so 
throughout: the Pahlavi transcribers go on repeating still more 
ancient translators and writing upon lost texts which have 
perished from quasi-immemorial times, etymologising throughout, 
but in the overwhelming preponderance of instances correctly. 
Etymology can not be avoided in a language once practically 
identical with the things translated. Early Pahlavi was once later 
Zend, and the Gathas themselves were soon rhapsodised in a slip- 
shod tongue. The texts were a tradition, just as the Rigveda is 
a tradition, and a marvellous one, indeed; and they each held 
their ground from the same quaint cause—that is to say, from 
metre. That there were explanations from the very first needs 
not to be affirmed. 

Commentaries in the Zend speech as distinct from the Pahlavi 
first appeared (we have even some examples left to us; see Y. 
xix., etc.). As the language became more Pahlavi, the termina- 
tions began to crumble, as they did in English; and Pahlavi 
more and more, like our own MSS, took its place. Priestly 
earnestness assisted the degeneration of treatment. Venerable 
attempts were of course worked over times without number, and 
the latest transcriber had but little suspicion of the treasures 
which he revealed. 

So the translations are often richest for research where they are 
the worst as mere renderings. What we need the most is not 
even their vast body of correct root-etymology, so dear to a 
beginner: the thing for a true constructor is the seeming heap- 
rubbish out of which glints here and there the gold of discoveries. 


L. H. MILLS. 


UNIVERSITY OF OxFORD, Fly, 1900. 


V.—NOTES ON THE MODERN MINSI-DELAWARE 
DIALECT. 


The story of the enforced westward wanderings of the ill-fated 
Lenape’ has been told in detail by Brinton (The Lenape and 
Their Legends, pp. 122-6). 

At the present day this famous tribe, whose three clans—the 
Minsi, the Unami, and the Unalachtigo*—were once the dominant 
native race in Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and parts of 
New York State, is represented by but a few bands living on 
scattered reservations—some in Indian Territory and some in 
Ontario, Canada. The Delawares of Indian Territory have quite 
lost their identity as a tribe of Indians, as they have been incor- 
porated with the Cherokee Nation, by whose chief and council 
they are governed. The last recognized Delaware chief of this 
division of the tribe was Charles Jurney-cake (Qy. Johnny-cake ?), 
whose daughters are now married to white men. These Indians 
occupy lands in the Muskogee Agency situated in the north- 
western part of the Cherokee Nation. There are still about eight 
hundred Delawares in this region, all of whom moved to the 
Cherokee country from Kansas, in 1867. I am informed that a 
few members of the race linger on at New Westfield, near 
Ottawa, Kansas, most of whom are under the charge of the 
Moravian Church. 

In Ontario, Canada, there are only about three hundred in all, 
e. g. one hundred at Hagersville, on the Six Nations’ (Iroquois) 
Reserve (Chief Nelles Montour), one hundred at Munceytown, 


‘Lenape ‘a male,’ from /enno ‘man’ + afe, e. g.a man par excellence, ‘a man 
of our tribe.’ See Brinton, pp. 34-5, and Prince, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 
Dec. 1899, p. 186. 

*Brinton, p. 36, gives the following derivations: Minsi from minthiwi ‘be 
Scattered’-+-achsin ‘stone.’ Unami ‘people down the river,’ from maheu 
‘down-stream’; cf. Abn. nahiwi. Unalachtigo (mod. Wonalatoko) ‘ people who 
live near the ocean,’ from winalawat ‘go towards’ and #’kow‘ wave.’ With 
achsin cf. Abn. asen, sen ‘stone,’ and with fow cf. Abn. “go ‘wave’ and the 
termination -tekw ‘ river.’ 

*I am indebted for this information to Mr. Dew M. Wisdom, formerly Indian 
Agent at Muskogee, I. T. 
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and the same number at Moraviantown, which is the seat of a 
Moravian mission.’ The Canadian Delawares are all Protestants, 
belonging, for the most part, either to the Church of England or 
to the Moravians. 

Brinton (op. cit., pp. 91 ff.) has pointed out the chief differences 
between the two ancient dialects of the Len4pe, viz. the Unami- 
Unalachtigo and the Minsi. Of these, the Minsi is spoken by all 
the Canadian Delawares. In this connection, however, it is inter- 
esting to note that in a letter to Dr. Brinton, dated Moraviantown, 
1884, Chief Gottlieb Tobias’ states that three aged persons were 
then living who could still talk the other dialect. It is evident 
that most of the Delawares of I. T. use the Unami-Unalachtigo, 
as Chief Montour, of Hagersville, Ont., writes that, when he 
visited the Cherokee settlement of his race some years ago, he 
could only understand with difficulty the speech of his congeners 
resident there. On the other hand, he asserts that the Delawares 
near Ottawa, Kansas, use pure Minsi. 

The following sentences and letter should be of interest to the 
student of Algic languages, as they represent the Minsi dialect as 
at present in use among the Delawares of Ontario. They were 
written for me, together with other material—all without gram- 
matical comment—by Chief Nelles Montour, of Hagersville, 
Ont., a highly intelligent and well-educated Indian. The rather 
cumbrous phonetic system which he follows, while perhaps unsat- 
isfactory from a strictly scientific point of view, is still perfectly 
clear and consistent. Instead of using the German notation as 
adopted by the Moravian missionaries, which is yet in vogue 
among the Delawares who belong to that Church, he spells 
entirely in the English style, as do all his nation who are members 
of the Church of England. 

The following important points with regard to the pronunciation 
of the Delaware words cited from him should be noted: 1. Medial 
and final 4 is not an aspirate, but merely a pause. 2. The com- 
bination zg is pronounced like mg in ‘king.’ 3. The combination 
rh is a deep guttural £2, almost gk. has not existed in Lenape 
since the days of the early Swedish colony in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey (see Brinton, Lenape, p. 96). It is now represented 
by 4 A similar change has taken place in the Abenaki idiom, as 
may be seen by comparing the ancient dictionary of Rasle with 


1 This is the estimate of Chief Nelles Montour, of Hagersville, Ont. 
2 Op. cit., p. 88. 
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the modern dialects. 4. Final g is pronounced like -kw, the w 
being whistled with a faint succeeding vowel. 5. 7% is invariably 
soft as in ‘with.’ This sound is not indicated by the Moravians, 
who répresent it simply by s, which rarely ever occurs. Their x, 
then, is really £4. 6. Initial w immediately preceding a conso- 
nant, like the same sound in Passamaquoddy, is followed by a 
short and unclear vowel similar to the Hebrew sh’va mobile. 
7. Final w, as in the syllable -tho-w, should be sounded very 
gently. 8. Wh is a guttural combination composed of w+h. 
9. The vowel z before Zor sh is a thick, unclear vowel merging 
into the sonant consonant. 10. The apostrophe (’) indicates a 
very short w. 11. The vowels are pronounced exactly as in 
English. 

I have not followed the syllabic division in Montour’s manu- 
script, as this frequently obscures the composition and derivation 
of the words, which I have endeavored to indicate wherever 
possible, both by a comparison with the older dialect of the 
German missionaries (styled O.D. = Old Delaware) and with the 
kindred Algic idioms of the Abenakis and Passamaquoddies. 

In the Abenaki words here given, note that # = French nasal x 
and that the inverted apostrophe (‘) is a gentle guttural voice- 


stop like the Semitic ‘Ayiz. The vowels should be pronounced 
as in Italian and the consonants as in English, except &, #, J, 
which are voiceless ¢enues, and 7, which has two pronunciations, 
e. g. 4s" before e and z, and dsh before a, o and wz. 


Examples. 


1. Unisheek quawpunurheen joh (pl. jothuk), O.D. Anischik 
k’woapanachin n’tschu ‘Thanks for your morning, my friend 
(good morning).’ Woapanachin is a participial formation con- 
taining woapaned ‘morning,’ lit. ‘the whitening (of the dawn).’ 
The root woap- really means ‘white.’ Thus, woap-aschapi-all 
‘white beads’ (-a// is the inanimate plural ending), woapaniken 
‘lime.’ Compare Abn. wondi- ‘white’ and woidban ‘daybreak,’ 
whence the terms Del. Wapanakhki, Abn. Wonbana‘ki ‘land 
(also inhabitant) of the East,’ applied to all the eastern Algic 
tribes.’ Joh should be n’joh, like n’tschu. It is the same stem as 


1 There can be no doubt that this word means ‘inhabitant of the East,’ as 
the Abenakis use it in this sense; also midena‘ki ‘land of the South’ and 
‘Southerner,’ from siden ‘summer’ ‘land.’ See, however, Brinton, 
p. 256. 
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Abn. wijia ‘his brother’ and contains the root O.D. witschi, Abn. 
weji ‘along with,’ e. g. a companion; cf. Del. witsch’man ‘to help 
some one’; witsch’wot ‘he goes with him’; Abn. wijawi ‘come 
with me,’ etc. 

2. Ninotumin ayleerhtheyun chungeweesh. Queengah-kahkih- 
kioolil ‘I know your language a little. I would like to talk with 
you.’ Vinotumin is 1st pers. sing. present tense of / xowa 
‘know,’ e. g. mi = ‘I’ with notum; cf. O.D. nowaton (inan. form). 
The animate form would be nowahan; cf. n’nennawa ‘I know 
him’ (Anthony, in Len. Dict., p. 100). With this stem should be 
compared Pass. ”’nenoa ‘I know him,’ Abn. 2’wawawinonwon. 
The ending -zz in xofumin is the sign of the definite object, as in 
Aben. 2’wajonem awik-higan ‘I have a book,’ but »’wajonemen 
awik-higan ‘1 have the book.’ <Ayleerhtheyun is a participial 
form, lit. ‘that which you speak,’ from the same stem as Hechso- 
wagan ‘language’; cf. also O.D. helleniechsin ‘to speak Indian,’ 
from preformative syllable he-, e-+/enno ‘man’+ Wiechs (= 
eerhth). In ayleerhthe-yun, -yun is the ending of the 2d pers.; 
cf. in Abn. wa mili-yan awik-higan ‘that is the book you gave 
me,’ e. g. mil- ‘give’ +-7 ‘to me’ +yan ‘you’ (lit. ‘that [is the] 
you-me-having-given-book’). Queengah-kahkihkloolil ‘1 would 
like to talk with you.’ QOueengah = k’winga (k ‘you’ +winga 
‘wish’; cf.O.D. wingi ‘willingly’). With kahkihklool cf. O.D. 
gigitowal-an ‘to talk with some one.’ The ending -z/ is the 
element of the rst pers. altered from original x. For the combi- 
nation 2d person+root+1st person, cf. 2’meel-i] ‘I give you,’ 
Abn. &’namiol ‘I see you,’ etc. 

3. Dillahkakeemquin linape talli Hagersville ‘ An Indian at H. 
taught itto me.’ The first word here, ‘he taught it to me,’ should 
probably be written like the O.D. ndilachgegimquon, e. g. n’ ‘to 
me’ (a soft sonant, scarcely audible, omitted by Montour) +<-, 
always inserted between a pronominal prefix and a succeeding 
vowel, +/, frequently appearing when a root begins with a vowel 
(cf. Abn. -o#d’wa ‘speak,’ but /-ond’wa-a ‘that I speak’) +ach- 
gegim ‘teach’ +-guon ‘he.’ With achgegim cf. Abn. a‘gakim 
‘learn, teach,’ and for the whole form cf. Abn. »’giz-a'gakim-gon 
‘he taught it to me’ (-gzz- here = &izd ‘can’; & changes to g 
after by partial assimilation). For the word (e. g. lenno 
‘man’ +-ape ‘male’), see above. TZa//i is pure Abenaki fa/z; ta 
‘verily, truly’ +/ ‘to, at.’ In Abn. it is usually suffixed: New 
York ¢ali ‘at New York.’ 
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4. Nweengahtumin dullahween waukah numathhan ‘1 like to 
hunt better than to fish.’ Mweengahtumin: N’ =‘I1’ +weengah 
‘like’ (see above) +¢um, inanimate ending (cf. Abn. 2'nami‘ton 
‘I see it’), +-i2, definite ending as above. Dudlahween ‘that I 
hunt’ is for O.D. nd-allauwin (cf. elawit ‘hunter’) with -d- 
inserted before the vowel. The 2 suffix shows the subjunctive. 
Waukah = wauk, O.D. woak ‘and’ +ah, the sign of negation. 
Cf. Abn. ondaki ‘than,’ from ‘not’ + the particle 
Numathhan ‘that I fish’: 2’+numath+ han, subjunctive. With 
numath ‘fish’ cf. O.D. names, Abn. mamas, from  am-onm, seen, 
for example, in oxmawonmuk ‘one fishes,’ xd-aman ‘1 fish.’ With 
this whole phrase cf. Abn. mpamaldamen n’nadialin ondaki 
ndaman; Pass. Nolimusajin ng'donkan kédik nd-aman. 

5. Keeshahuhkeendumin ayleerhtheyun ‘you can read your 
language.’ Keeshah stands for &’ ‘you’ +eeshah ‘can’ (cf. 
Prince, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., Dec. 1899, p. 186). Uhkeen = 
O.D. achgin and -dum = 0O.D.-dam. The ending as above, 
is definite. In O.D.the whole form would be achgindamen, in 
Abn. agidamen. This stem ¥ achgi-agi is undoubtedly allied 
with a‘gakim ‘learn, teach’ (see above). 


The following short letter in modern Minsi will illustrate 
further the peculiar construction and the vocabulary of the 


language: 


Ahwaulilun joth :—kutuhlilin My dear friend:—I will tell 
alaulowyon talli Canada kohpe you about my hunting in Can- 
tuckquaugua. Yooluk Pontiac ada last autumn. I went to 
ootani Quebec Wsheepwa oota- Pontiac County, Quebec, in the 
nang. Nihluh neeshwuk moo- Ojibway country. I killed two 
thuk. Weetuhwamuk oomba moose. My wife also killed 
nihla myauthowhwah wiithoo. a good one. The hunting is 
Ahpwut ahloweennthtalliwauk good there and the fishing is 
ahwth numathihka. even better. 

Ne kjoth. I am your friend. 


With the root ahwaul cf. O.D. ahoalan ‘to love some one.’ 
Ahwaulilun is a participle with the ending -z/, indicating the 1st 
person, and -z, the characteristic participial termination. Kutuh- 
lilin may be analyzed thus: &’ ‘you’ +¢ infixed before a vowel 
+uhi ‘tell’ (Abn. ‘tell me’) +-z/ ‘1’ +the definite Alau- 
lowyon: Al, prefix / with vowel, as above in Abn. /-ond’wa-a, + 
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aulowee ‘hunt’ +yon, 1st pers. partic. ending. Tuckguaugua = 
O.D. tachguoak ‘autumn.’ The ending -gua (O.D. -gué) shows 
the past relation; cf. Abn. ¢agwongo ‘autumn,’ fagwongwa ‘last 
autumn,’ fagworgwiga ‘next autumn’ (Minsi fachguogike). 
Yooluk ‘I went’ (cf. aal, Len. Dict., p. 9, 2). Ootanz ‘district, 
country,’ usually ‘a town’; cf. Abn. odana, Pass. utene. In oota- 
nang, -ang is the regular locative ending nasalized as in the 
‘Algonquin’’ and Ojibway. In Abn. and Pass. this appears as 
-k; cf. odanak, utenek. 

‘I killed two moose’ would be in Abn. n’nihlon nizoak monzak. 
Weetuhwamuk (witawemak) ‘my wife,’ lit. ‘the one who lives 
with me,’ e. g. ‘my house-mate.’ There is no sexual gender in 
the Algic languages. Cf. Abn. nizwiak ‘my wife,’ from zz- 
‘two’ and wi-wig ‘live,’ seen in k’wigin ‘you live, wigwim 
‘house,’ etc. Myauthowhwah ‘one’ (animate) is cognate with 
O.D. mejauchsit. Whithoo contains the adjective w/z ‘good’ as in 
Abn., and Pass. Numathihka contains numath ‘fish’ and thka 
(tke) ‘there are plenty’; cf. Abn. zamasika ‘there are many fish.’ 

Finally, to illustrate the divergence between the older Delaware 
of the missionaries and the modern Minsi, I give the Lord’s 
Prayer in both dialects, as well as in the Abenaki and Passama- 
quoddy. Many of the differences between the O.D. and modern 
Minsi are due to the fact that the older version is not in pure 
Minsi, but in a mixed dialect, half Unami-Unalachtigo and half 
Minsi. 

The Lord’s Prayer. 


O.D.*: Ki wetochemelenk® talli epian awossagame. 
Mod. Minsi*: Muchwenah aipyun ahwossaukumawh. 
Thou our Father, there dwelling beyond the clouds. 


Machelendasutscth  ktellewunsowagan. K’sakimowagan peye- 
Whaerhlindahsowitch kitisheenzwaukun. Kekiyoowaukun paya- 
Praised be Thy name. Thy kingdom come 


1The ‘Algonquin’ tribe is a branch of the Ojibways. The ‘ Algonquins’ 
had their headquarters in former days at Oka (Zac des Deux Montagnes), near 
Montreal, but are now scattered through eastern Canada. 

2 The text of the O.D. version is quoted from Heckewelder’s Indian Nations, 


pp. 424 ff. 
8 This is a participial form; lit. ‘he who is father to us.’ Cf. Ojibway 


weyusemeguyun. 


*Taken from ‘ The Book of Common Prayer in Munsee.’ 
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wiketsch.  <Ktelitehewagan Ileketsch yun achquidhackamike 
wekitch. Lakitch aleh ta-hiyun yoon talli aukeeng 
on. Thy thought happen here on earth 


elgiqui leek talli awossagame. Milineen eligischquik 
ailkehquee laig talli ahwosaukumawh. Melenain qui keishquik 
the same as it is there above. Give to us on this day 


gunagischuk achpoan woak miwelendammauwineen 
wataupwaun meeyaink wauk mewalindumowhwenain 
the usual _ bread and forgive to us our 


ntschannauchsowagannena elgigui niluna miwelendammau- 
njunowhsoowaukuninahnul' ailkeh neloon*® mewalindumawh- 
faults the same as we mutually forgive 


wenk nik tschetschanilawequengik woak katschi n'pa- 
waink netk chachunehlawh-waimquaimgwetk wauk chelahbawh- 
them that have injured us and let-not us come that 


wuneen li achquetschiechtowaganink schukund ktennineen 
nain leh ahquachetoowaukunink shukquint ketinehnain 
we fall into temptation, but keep us free 


untschit medhicking. Alod knihillatamen ksakimowagan 
winjeh matehkink. Ahloot kinnehlahtummin kekiyoowaukun 
from evil. For Thou claimest Thy kingdom and 


woak ktallewussowagan woak ktallowilissowagan ne 
wauk pahtahweilsowaukun wauk quelowhwailmooksoowaukun leh 
the power and magnificence from 


wuntschi hallemiwi. Nanne leketsch. 
hulmewh, wauk aupcheh. Amen. 
henceforth evermore. So be it. 


All the Algic idioms distinguish grammatically between animate and 
inanimate objects. Generally speaking, the animate pl. may always be known 
by -4 and the inanimate form by -/ (-r, -# in some dialects). 

* A distinction is made in all the Algic languages between we = J and you 
and we=J and they. Niluna (neloon) is the exclusive we = J and they. Cf. 
Pass. niliin, Abn. miana. The inclusive form ‘I and you’ is Ailuna (keloon), 
Pass, Ailiin, Abn. kiana. 
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Abenaki. 


mitongwsena Spemkik ayan 
songmoiwal meguadich aliwi- 
sian. K’tebaldamwongan pat- 
omwich. laldamwongan 
likitonguadich, tali kik tahon- 
lawi Spemkik. Nonmilina ni- 
kuonbi pam'gisgak nedatosgis- 
kue abonmena ta anahaldama- 
wina n balalonkawonganenawal 
tahonlawi niuna ali anahalda- 
mawonk palikadonguajik. Ta 
akui losalina w'nemihodwonga- 
nek, kaduinahadaki teni majt- 
gek. Ni alach. 
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Passamaquoddy. 


mitokwsunu Spumktk eyun: 
imieyucheswiktasich k’wisuwun. 
Kinchemuswutim pukuchihuch. 
Kulidihadumuwag’n ulihach 
uskitkumikw stuke elihak Spum- 
kik. Pemkiskak milin etuski- 
skakigewe n’tubanumun; Ha 
linheltumuwine nutchamag’ni- 
muwul stuke nilun eliuneltumu- 
wugut tanitk wechanmuinmu- 
chik. Hamusak lip-hikek 
luweduwag’n tkuk.  Kenuk 
uchisemaline lakumiksuok’n 
thuk. Ibujul kukinchemusewa- 
kim ha kutupeltumwag’num ha 
kukichitum ituhadumuwag’n 
askumiu. Amen. 


J. DYNELEY PRINCE. 


VI—DE QUOQUE ADVERBIO. 


De guogue adverbio supervacaneum erat disserere, nisi Handii 
de particulis Latinis commentarii imperfecti essent; qui autem 
reconditiora grammaticae tractant, particulas, humilem materiam, 
levius saepe tangunt, ut huius vocabuli proprietas parum adhuc 
explicata sit. Neque enim ex grammaticis thesaurisque universum 
eius usum intellegere possis, neque aliunde multum addiscere 
licet; nam quae in editionibus A. Spengel ad Varr. L. L. V, §69, 
et Munro ad Lucretii locos nonnullos (cf. indicem eius s. v.), in 
Herma, XXIV, p. 13, de usu Propertiano Rothstein paucis verbis 
dixerunt, ea eiusmodi sunt ut moneant potius quam doceant.’ 
Itaque cum omnia fere eius adverbii exempla, in scriptorum classi- 
corum atque etiam priscorum libris exstantia, contulissem, non 
inutile putavi aliis grammaticae studiosis ad iudicandum ea subi- 
cere, quae ex illa indagatione perspicere mihi visus sum. 

Principium autem sumam ex eo quod olim (A. J. P. XVIII, p. 
36) dixi, cum ex exemplis apud Plautum Terentiumque repertis 
pro certo affirmavi, ita inter se differre etiam et guogue, ut illud 
cum verbo, hoc cum nomine rectius coniungeretur. Eta Terentio 
quidem satis manifestum est id servatum fuisse, quippe qui uno 
solum loco (Haut. 866) guogue cum participio coniungat, ceteris 
locis, qui, si recte vidi, octodecim sunt, post substantivum aut 
pronomen ponat. Plauti fabulas neque tum ita scrutatus sum, ut 
me nullus locus effugere deberet, neque postea ad hanc rem 
retractavi; quod autem tum dixi, e quinquaginta fere locis exstare 
quinque ubi guogue ad verbum pertineret, adnotare debui, uno 
loco (Pers. 234) verbum evo coniecturam tantum, quamvis pro- 
babilem, esse, altero (Cist. 315, pro quo per errorem 35 scrip- 
seram), cum guwogue nomini adiunctum sit, tamen vim eius ad 


1 Adde tamen, in quos serius incidi, Zumpt ad Curt. VI 6 (20). 5; Vogel et 
ad eundem et ad alios locos et prasertim in prooemio editionis §51e; Muetzell 
ad Curt. IV 2 (11). 21; Eichert, Wdrterb. zu Curt., s. v. guogue; Weissenborn 
ad Liv. IV 41. 3, X 14. 9, al.; M. Mueller ad Liv. II 22. 4; Riemann, Etudes, 
Pp. 242. De quorum sententia, ab eis quae disputavi aliquanto diversa, non est 
hic disserendi locus, quoniam intra finem Ciceronianae aetatis consistere 
statueram, 
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verbum vel potius ad clausulam referendam esse, qua de re infra 
dicturus sum. 

Quod ad alios priscorum temporum scriptores attinet, nusquam 
in eorum reliquiis guogue verbo subiectum occurrit, nisi in Nonii 
libris fi# g. e Livio (fr. 30 Baehr.), pro quo certa emendatione 
Hermann sic g. scribi iussit, et apud Lucilium (XXIX 19 M. 639 
B.) e Muelleri coniectura habeas g. pro eo quod est in libris eius- 
dem Nonii habeasgue. Neque tamen huic consensui nimium 
tribuendum est, cum ipsa exempla pauca sint ; sunt autem praeter 
illa quae modo commemoravi haec: Naev. b. P. 56 M. 48 B., Enn. 
Sat. 60 M. 529 B., Caecil. 164 R., Pacuv. 259 R., Cat. agr., §93, 
or. de sumtu, p. 136 Jord. (q. 1. guogue tris positum est), cont. 
Cass., p. 63 J., ad M. f., p. 77 J., Lucil. X 3 M. 290 B., XXVI 93 
M. sor B., XXIX 41 M. 644 B., XXX 71 M. 762 B., inc. 106 M. 
311 B., Claud. Quadr. ap. Gell. XVII 2. 18 (fr. 17 Peter). 

Sed manifestior res fit, si Ciceronem aequalesque eius prosae 
orationis scriptores inspicias; apud quos cum in octingentis 
amplius locis guogue inveniatur, ex eis duo et viginti tantum sunt, 
ubi verbo subiunctum sit. Eos in certa capita distributos apposui : 

1. Varr. L. L. VI 72 a qua sponte sponte dicere [cum] vespon- 
dere q. dixerunt.—H. |. infinitivus substantivi vicem ita explet, ut 
in eo nulla agendi notio insit, sed verbi quasi nomen memoretur. 

2. A. Cic. Inv. I 50 rei non solum magna utilitas est sed prae- 
cipiendi q. summa difficultas. de Or. III 140 se ad dicendum gq. 
.-.dedissent. Brut. 191 eosdem intellegentium q. iudicio fuisse 
probatissimos. Top. 3 non modo rebus eis ... sed dicendi q. 
incredibili quadam cum copia tum suavitate. ib. 77 dormientibus 
q- multa significata visis. Acad. I 23 agendi q. aliquid in vita et 
officii ipsius initium. Off. I 159 ut dictu q. videantur turpia. 
(Sed N. D. III 36 animantium g. huc non pertinet, quoniam ex 
consuetudine loquendi azzmans substantivum plane factum sit.) 

2. B. Rhet. ad Her. I 14 si dicam me ex provincia redisse, pro- 
fectum q. in provinciam intellegitur. ib. IV 30 non solum additae 
sed uno tempore demptae q. litterae sunt. Cic. Inv. I 20cum tam 
diversa sint genera causarum, exordiri q. dispari ratione in uno 
quoque genere necesse est. ib. II 59 ea igitur poena si adfici 
reum non oporteat, damnari q. non oportere. Div. II 110 eum 
quem re vera regem habebamus appellandum q. esse regem. 
Tusc. I 79 nihil esse quod doleat quin id aegrum esse q. possit. 
Fin. IV 32 ut sentire q. aliud, non solum dicere videretur. Fam. 
IX 17. 1 quod scire q. mihi videor. Varr. R. R. I 17. 6 commu- 
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nicandum q. cum eis. ib. II 2. 4 animadvertundum gq. _ ib. II 2. 
8 faciundum q. saepta. 

Hi loci omnes ita inter se congruunt, ut quae ubique pars verbi 
adverbio antecedat, non verbum simpliciter sit sed nomen potius 
verbale; differunt autem, quod in posterioribus (B) verbi tamen 
partibus nomen verbale fungitur, in prioribus (A) nominis vicem 
obtinet. Uno sane loco, Acad. I 23, duplicem suam naturam 
gerundium exhibet, quod cum substantivo altero copulatur, alterum 
regit; retinendum tamen quod ad h. 1. monet Reid coll. Stob. 
Eth. 2. 50 ris r@ Bio mpdgews Kai rod xaOjxovros: “ The 
Greek mpdrrew, mpagis are generally rendered by agere aliquid or 
agendum connected with aliguid, not by agere, agendum alone.” 
Ergo dum per duas partes orationis una notio exprimitur, eae 
vocabuli unius, et eius substantivi, vicem implent. 

3. Rhet. ad Her. IV 32 non modo tollitur auctoritas dicendi, 
sed offenditur q. in eiusmodi oratione. Varr. R. R. II 9. 13 
consue q. faciunt ut alligari possint. Nep. Att. 18. 5 attigit q. 
poeticen. 

Iam satis manifestum est, scriptores Latinos hanc particulam 
non nisi dubitanter cum verbo coniunxisse, qui et omnino tam 
raro id fecerint et apud quos tribus locis solum cum verbo finito 
coniuncta sit. Ex qua fortasse dubitatione singularis illa tmesis, 
quam in hoc Varronis loco offendimus, orta esse potest ; nam qui 
id adverbium locis compluribus post gerundium adhibuit, tamen 
consuefaciunt guogue scribere noluit. De ceteris autem locis, ubi 
verbo finito guogue subiungitur, prior simplex, de altero quaeri 
potest, utrum ad solum vocabulum oeticen particula pertineat, ut 
loco mutato enclitica esse desierit, an vis eius locutionem, e verbo 
substantivoque confectam, totam complectatur. Quod si illud 
alterum fieri posse negavero, nemo fortasse erit quin adsentiatur ; 
tamen a re haud alienum esse arbitror, quasi ea res in quaestione 
esset, de huius adverbii usu quam brevissime disserere. 

Is maxime perspicuus est et ad usitatam eius particulae signifi- 
cationem maxime accommodatus, si huius opera duo nomina inter 
se Opponuntur, quae, in diversis clausulis posita, verbum suum 
quidque sed tamen idem habent. Cf. Ter. Andr. 896 ego me 
amare hanc fateor ; si id peccarest, fateor id g.; Rhet. ad Her. I 
27 st plures erunt constitutiones ... tudicationes g. plures erunt, 
Rarius tamen ita ad amussim omnia inter se respondent, cum et 
cotidianus sermo et rhetoricus sive rei sive gratiae causa varias 
alterius clausulae mutationes adhibeant. Subaudiri enim potest 
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ea quae guogue non habet clausula, aut tota (ut Ter. Ph. 858), aut 
verbum eius (quod semper fere fit, si ea clausula per u/ particulam 
inducitur; cf. Cic. R. A. 82; Varr. L. L. V 96); deinde autem ea 
quae guogue continet clausula per verbum aliud, sed quod idem 
fere significet, exprimitur. Cf. Plaut. Men. 796-8 z¢a istaec solent, 
quae viris subservire sibi postulant, dote fretae, feroces. et ili 
g. haud abstinent saepe culpa: ubi verba haud abstinent culpa 
idem fere dicunt quod praecedentia, nisi quod mulieribus certum 
peccatum tribuitur, in viris peccandi notio generaliter effertur.” 
Levius etiam, mutato verbo, sensus mutatur in Plaut. Asin. 114; 
Rhet. ad Her. IV 45; Cic. Att. 15.1; II 7. 1; contra gravior 
mutatio fit in Cic. Att. 1 17. 1 tllud a me intellegebatur quod te 9. 
ipsum suspicari videbam; cum enim in utroque verbo sentiendi 
notio insit, tamen haudquaquam idem est intellegere ac suspicari. 

Sed per hanc particulam non solum vocabulum vocabulo sed 
etiam locutio locutioni opponitur; quem usum, nemini certe 
incognitum, grammatici neglexerunt, editorum pauci quos sciam 
attigerunt, ut Munro ad Lucr. IV 352; Greenough ad Hor. S. I 
10. 5; Wickham ad Hor. S. II 8. 81. Constat talis locutio inter- 
dum ex nominibus variis modis inter se coniunctis (cf. Rhet. ad 
Her. I 27; Varr.R. R.I72; Cic. Inv. I 3. 59. 91, Quinct. 49, 
R. C. 50, Fam. VIII 5. 1), interdum etiam ex substantivo et 
verbo. Et hic quidem usus in Plaut. Cist. 315, zon modo ipsa 
lepidast: commode gq. hercle fabulatur, rudis, ut ita dicam, et 
imperfectus est; nam cum idem fere significent /epida et commode 
vocabula, particulae vis re vera potius ad verbum /adulatur 
pertinet quam ad id cui adhaeret adverbium ; sed tamen ita posita 
totam notionem complecti videtur. Quod in his etiam magis fit: 

Cic. Inv. I 80 si aut perspicue falsum erit .. . aut ex contrario q. 
credibile aliquid habebit (sed ibid. II 48 guogue solum ad verba 
ex contrario pertinet). ibid. II 4 quare stultitia visa est aut a bene 
inventis alicuius recedere, si quo in vitio eius offenderemur, aut ad 
vitia eius q. accedere, cuius aliquo bene praecepto duceremur. Aut 
gquoque = aut etiam = i kai. 

Rhet. ad Her. I 25 non modo imperasse sed rationem q. osten- 
disse; ibid. IV 33 (cf. Cic. Inv. I 109); ibid. IV 34; Cic. de Or. 
II 47; Fam. III 8. 9 si unquam mea causa quicquam aut sensit 
aut fecit, de hac q. sententia bima decedat; ibid. IV 2. 3 (cf. Or. 
208), IV 11. 1, X 33. 4, XII 14. 7; Att. XIV 3. 2 volunt enim nos 
ita putare; nescio cur non animo q. sentiant; R. A. 126. 


1Sed vid. etiam quos supra in adnotatione laudavi. 
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Paulo diversum hoc est: Ter. Haut. 417-419 tlem ut filium 
meum amico atque aeguali suo video inservire ... nos g. senes est 
aeqguom senibus obsequi; nam inter verba znservire et obseguz nihil 
interest, quae autem inter se notiones opponuntur, ex subiecto 
obiectoque constant. Eiusdem generis hoc est: Cic. Fam. III 8. 
6 cum te absentem semper defenderim, cum praesertim mthi usu 
venturum non arbitrarer, ut ego g.a te defendendus essem, nisi 
quod in altera clausula primae sententia invertitur; cf. etiam Fam. 
III 2. 1, 3. 2, Top. 5. Neque aliter accipiendum est Cic. Att. VI 
1. 22 filiola tua gratum mihi fecit, quod tibi diligenter mandavit 
ut mihi salutem adscriberes, gratum etiam Pilia...igitur tu q. 
salutem utrigue adscribito; non enim ad pronomen, cui adhaeret 
particula, vis eius pertinet, sed mutuae salutationes inter se oppo- 
nuntur. Quod autem locum quem non debebat particula obtinet, 
eius rei etiam alia exempla sunt, ut Ter. Andr. 455, et maxime 
apud Varronem. Quicum dicit, L. L. VIII 84, hinc g. tla nomina, 
recte monet Rothstein 1. 1. ne sic intellegamus, quasi dicere 
Varro voluerit, et aliunde et hinc illa nomina ducta esse, sed eum 
illis quoque nominibus, sicut aliis, hanc originem tribuere. Huius 
rei exempla et ab O. Muellero et ab A. Spengelio congesta esse 
Rothstein testatur; sed pauca Mueller ad L. L. V 69, plura ad 
eund. 1. Spengel affert, qui sic loquitur: “De guogue non suo 
loco posito conf. §§56, 181, 182; VI, §§69” (leg. 60), “89; VIII, 
§84.” Adde etiam L. L. VII 91, VIII 62 (cf. Rhet. ad Her. I 
14); R. R. 1 8. 2, 18. 4, 24. 4, 29. 3. 

Id autem Varro fecit, non quin encliticae naturam agnosset, sed 
quia particula, post primum locutionis membrum posita, locuti- 
onem totam vi sua afficere poterat. Nobis quidem mirum videri 
potest, si interdum (ut L. L. VIII 84) particulam ita posuit, ut ei 
vocabulo cui plane non debebatur pondus accresceret: at eodem 
modo Cicero egit, cum Quinct. 49 ita locutus est: mors honesta 
saepe vitam g. turpem exornat. Nam in locutione quae est vitam 
turpem turpitudinis notio principalis est, ut ille substantivo pondus 
praeter debitum addidisse videatur. Talia autem ratione non 
reguntur, sed ex loquendi consuetudine magis pendent. 

Hac excusatione etiam Horatius uti poterat, cum S. I 10. 5 ita 
scripsit: zec tamen hoc tribuens dederim q. cetera; nam etsi verba 
tribuens et dederim plane eandem notionem continent, tamen 
quia in ea notione exprimenda non idem quo ante usus erat 
verbum repetivit, idcirco ei sic rem accipere licuit, quasi re vera 
clausulae componerentur. Neque tamen- negaverim, in poetis 
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guogue metri causa transponi; saltem in Lucretio id agnoscas, 
qui in re nova et difficili tractanda facere aliquando non poterat 
quin patrio sermoni vim quandam afferret. Sed ei licentiam, 
quam in hoc vocabulo sibi sumpsit, iam sermo illorum temporum 
dabat; nec mirum si, ut poeta, licentia accepta nonnunquam 
fortasse abusus est. De Prop. IV (V) 4. 52 iudicare non ausim ; 
eiusdem I 12. 18, II (III) 4. 85, II (IV) 11 (10). 65 bene Roth- 
stein cum usu Varroniano potius quam cum Lucretiano confert. 
Sed, ut ad priscorum temporum scriptorem redeamus, maiore 
licentia Plautus egit, Asin. 184-5 volt etiam ancillis, et quogue 
catulo meo subblanditur novos amator; nulla enim metri necessi- 
tate coactus est id facere (nam ef etiam scribere potuit, ut Cist. 
522 in quinto pede septenarii fecit) ; sed cum in hoc versu efiam 
semel iam posuisset, auribus obsecutus neglegentiam inauditam, 
non ingratam, admisit. 

Atque de hoc adverbio, ubi ad clausulam pertinet, idem dicere 
licet, quod antea (A. J. P. XVIII, p. 32 d) de etiam particula 
dixi; addendi enim vim nonnunquam paene abicit et id tantum, 
vel maxime, efficit, ut sententia maiore pondere et quasi vocis 
intentione efferatur. In quo genere nonnulli ex locis supra lau- 
datis sunt, ut Ter. Andr. 455 ¢u g. perparce (deest emisti, et dicere 
vult, re vera eum perparce emisse); ut Varr. L. L. V 182 stipen- 
dium a stipe dictum, quod aes g. stipem dicebant; non enim ad 
stipem particula pertinet, ut e Spengelii adnotatione colligendum 
erat, sed ea adiuncta res expressius affirmatur. Cf. etiam Cic. 
Inv. 1 18 gua re omnis controversia g. sublata est (secludit 
Friedrichs, retinet Kayser); ibid. 66 guare neutra g. indiget 
approbatione. 

Paucis comicorum locis e/éam poni affirmavi (A. J. P. XVIII, 
pp. 31-2), ubi contra potius exspectes; et sic fortasse guogue 
accipiendum est uno loco, Cic. Inv. II 33 ex dispari g. genere 
culparum, st ex pari sumendi facultas non erit, improbare 
animum adversarii oportebit. Qui cum rarissimus sit usus, e 
Graeca lingua deductus esse potest: cf. Xen. A. I 5. 13 dor’ 
éxeivous exmem\nxOa ... Kai rpéxew ra of Kail éoracay 
dmopouvtes mpadypart; Cf. ib. II 3. 23 nai III 1. 12 
époBeiro. 

Atque in hoc adverbio considerando alia etiam Graeca in 
mentem recurrunt; quis enim, si apud Ciceronem scire guoque 
Jegit, non de talibus cogitat qualia sunt rodro 8) xai repaivw, Dem. 
IV 28, et ri yap xai gjooper; Plat. Euthyphr. 6 B? Et si guare 
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neutra quogue indiget legas, in promptu est conferre dep ody xai 
trabev, Plat. Euthyphr. 4 D, et xai dixatov, Philem. 156 Kock ; 
neque non ut in Cic. Fam. III 8. 6 sententia invertitur, sic etiam 
in Xen. An. I 4. 16 éyd pév ... Spas dros ipeis 
érawécere. Temere statim affirmaveris, haec apud Latinos non 
nisi ex aemulatione Graecorum potuisse oriri; sed tamen in 
Graeco sermone particulae maxime florent, quibus Latinae linguae 
gravitas minus favet, et operae pretium est cognoscere, in Catonis 
de agri cultura libro semel tantum guogue occurrere, semel 
etiam (Iug. 79) in Sallustii libris, qui scriptor et gravitatem vere 
Romanam captavit et Catonis sectator fuit. At contra Varro, 
homo et !itteris Graecis doctissimus et doctrinae magis quam 
elegantiae studiosus, in hac particula liberrime egit; quae cum 
minus quam ¢fiam gravitatis habeat, paene eodem modo quo xai 
monosyllabon sententiae se insinuare et Graecam levitatem referre 
videtur. Certe liberior eius usus ex eo in primis fluxit, quod, 
postquam efiam pro guogue cum substantivis coniunctum est, hoc, 
ut e¢iam, ad clausulam pertinere atque etiam cum verbo coniungi 
coepit; sed ambas particulas licentius usurpatas esse mihi per- 
suasum est quia saepissime notionem e Graeco petitam exprimere 


deberent. 
GUILELMUS HAMILTON KIRK. 
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VII—A PAPYRUS FRAGMENT OF ILIAD 


A small group of literary papyri came into my hands at Cairo 
in February of the present year, in the course of six weeks spent 
there in work on Greek papyri in the Gizeh Museum. The 
dealer through whom they were secured said that they came 
from Ashmunén. Among the pieces was what Mr. Kenyon 
has called ‘‘the inevitable Homer.” The papyrus is very small, 
measuring 9.5 by 4.8 cm., but so fine is the writing which 
completely covers it, that eighteen lines of the fifth book of the 
Iliad are represented upon it. These occupy the recto. On 
the verso are parts of two columns, written in a bold, rude 
cursive. The ends of thirteen lines of the first column and the 
initial letters of five of the second are preserved. The name 
’Op |oevodguy, column I, 1. 11, betrays the non-literary character of 
the columns, of which these are the remains: 


Verso, column I: 
Jourrots Joa ]v6a romoy ].mexet 


Jorn Jraorn Op ]ro Jeurev 


Column II: 


The writing of the Iliad verses on the vectfo is a very fine and 
neat back hand of the semi-uncial type. This hand has led 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, to whom the papyrus has been 
submitted, to assign it to the middle or latter part of the second 
century, when in the time of the Antonines such hands came into 
vogue. The upper stroke of a is much prolonged, and the loop 
is rather reduced in size. The letter thus somewhat resembles 
the alphas of the first hand in the British Museum manuscript of 
Isocrates On the Peace, assigned by Mr. Kenyon to the first 
century’; and still more the alphas of the British Museum 


1 Kenyon, Classical Texts from Papyri in the British Museum, pl. IV. 


ILIAD E 824-841. 
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Odyssey, which Mr. Kenyon refers to the early first century.’ 
The loops of 8 are distinct from each other. In ¢ the upper 
curve often meets the cross-stroke, giving the letter much the 
appearance of a modern English e; sometimes the lower curve 
also meets the cross-stroke, when the letter is indistinguishable 
from 6. In» the cross-stroke passes well to the left of the left 
vertical, while the right vertical has become a short but decided 
curve hanging from the right end of the cross-stroke. Ino and 
the letters of similar outline—e ¢ 6—the form is rather oval, the 
axis pointing not straight up, but decidedly to the left, until it 
sometimes becomes almost horizontal. This is indeed the prime 
characteristic of the hand, and in it. and all the vertical strokes 
of the angular letters share. x is small, p and ¢ being the only 
letters which go below the line. y and € do not occur. The 
letters are all completely formed, but they are often joined 
together. Whether the dative « was written in the papyrus is not 
quite clear. Only in SpiGocivy 839 should we expect it, and here 
it was not originally written ; but it seems to have been supplied, 
together with a point—perhaps by another hand—just above ». 
The stroke above @ of pany 832 is probably similarly intended, 
and is doubtless due to the same corrector, who thought of mpei 
and wished zpéy spelled etymologically. Yet it is just possible 
that in 832 an acute accent is meant, in which case it must come 
from another hand than the rest of the accents in the fragment ; 
and that in 839 some scholiast wrote ‘l* above n, with reference to 
a scholium in the margin. Didymus has a comment on this line, 
but it does not concern it reads: rod ai ’Apordpxov 
dv8pa 8’ dporov.” 

The papyrus has a fair array of points and accents, generally 
from the first hand. The rough breathing occurs twice—836 and 
840. The acute appears frequently, in the case of diphthongs 
standing over both vowels. It stands usually on antepenults, but 
ot 827 and roin 828 also have it. A feature somewhat less 
common is the marking of a-long: a'pya 827, a’ pyi 829, 841, epioae 
(épvcaca) 836. In 824, on the other hand, the initial a of “Apna is 
short and is, of course, unmarked. epicac was probably marked 
to prevent confusion with épvcas, although the apostrophe would 
have done as well. The diaeresis is used with its modern force, 


1 Kenyon, Palaeography of Greek Papyri, pl. XV, p. 84. 
2 La Roche, Ilias, p. 159. 
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and elision is sometimes indicated by the apostrophe. The high 
point is the only punctuation-mark—828, 830, 838, and possibly 
839. In 830, modern editions have a comma; in the other lines 
they have a colon. 

The fragment furnishes few interesting readings. Naturally, it 
is the Vulgate text that is represented. ywadoxwv 824 is probably 
an error for ywdécxw. It is unsupported by the manuscripts, and 
the editors read y:yvaoxnw OF ywaoxw, which the sense obviously 
requires. oevedos 835 is equally unintelligible, and seems to have 
no support, editors and manuscripts reading éévekov. Yet the 
superior iotas in 832 and 839 shew that the papyrus has had at 
least one corrector, and one wonders why he was not thorough- 
going. In the case of ywaécxwyr, indeed, it is probable the » was 
marked for excision. There is an additional stroke in the middle 
of it, which may be thus interpreted. The stroke with which the 
corrector deleted the a of payjoacGa 833 is hardly more noticeable. 
But oGevedos shews no trace of the corrector’s hand, while the line 
can hardly be restored in such a way as to justify the nominative. 

The corrector has again asserted himself in 833, where he 
writes « above the penultimate a of payjoaoda. In this he has the 
approval of most modern editors, who print payjcecba, There 
are a number of manuscripts, however, which have the reading of 
the first hand. The papyrus betrays no consciousness of Aris- 
tonicus’ rejection of 838, 839; but the margins might tell a 
different story. The reading in 840 is not quite certain. Appa- 
rently the first hand wrote pacreya, in which the corrector deleted 
the «. 

In the following transcription the lacunae are supplied from the 
text of Leaf, except that, in view of the usage of the papyrus, the 
dative iotas are omitted. Accents, breathings, points, and marks 
of quantity are printed only where they occur in the papyrus. A 
point under a letter means that the reading is not quite certain; a 
line, that the corrector has marked the letter as wrong. 


E 824-841: 


yap apna eLaxny ava Kotpaveovra 
825 rov 3 n]ueiBer eret[a Gea yAavewmes abnvy 


pyre ou y’ ro ye pyre tev addov 
abavat roin rot wy extrappobos 
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add ay Jer a’ pni mpare [exe povvyxas 
rupor] de cxediny’ afeo apna 
rouro |v patvouevoy tL vxroy kaxov 


os mp pev rle kat npn oTevT ayopever 


tpwot] paxnoacba arap [apyecoroww apngew 

vuv pera rpdeoow [optrer de AeAacra 

ws pa ]uevn oOevedos ad woe 

xetpe] madey 3’ al p euparews aropovcev 

n 8 es] dibpor eBawwe m[apat diopndea 

Jura Oea* peya «B[paxe pnywos 

joouvn'* yalp ayer avdpa 8 apiorov 
840 dager Jo de pacre[t]ya kat va maddas abnvy 


auTik a’ [on TpwTw pwvuyxas 


Leaf; Dindorf, La Roche, Van Leeuwen. 
ro ye; rov ye J (supr. rd), OQT (R supr.), Vrat. a’, Eust.; 
révde S Lips. Mosc. 3; rév M. 
ruxtoy; oruxroy Van Leeuwen. 
mponv man. prim. Dindorf. 
mponv corr. Leaf; mponv La Roche, Van Leeuwen c. AEG. 
man. prim. HLOP(?)QOR, Vr. A, Mose. 3. 
paxnoecOau corr. Dindorf, La Roche, Leaf. 
G (supr. ac); Vr. a. Van 
Leeuwen. 
atap; avrap JMQR. 
835 Dindorf, La Roche, Van Leeuwen, Leaf, 
etc. 
836 «pvcac; épicaca D. 
838, 839 Aristonicus. 
839 Van Leeuwen puts this verse in the margin. 
840 3) G*; yap H. 
pacreya man. prim.; pacrtya corr., Dindorf, La Roche, Van 
Leeuwen, Leaf, etc. 


The great papyrus representative of the fifth book of the Iliad 
is CCXXIII of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri,'’ written early in the 
third century on the verso of the long document known as the 
‘Petition of Dionysia to the Praefect.’ The verso preserves eleven 
complete columns and considerable parts of seven others—in all, 


1 Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, II, pp. 96-114. 
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376 lines, the last of which is 705. The British Museum frag- 
ments grouped under the number CX XVII (1) include three small 
pieces from E which Mr. Kenyon has described in his Classical 
Texts,’ and which in his Palaeography’ he refers, though not 
positively, to the second century. They comprise lines 731-743,° 
815-818, and 846-850. The present fragment is thus one of the 
two oldest representatives of Iliad E as yet announced, and the 
only published papyrus witness for the lines it preserves. 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED. 


1 Kenyon, Classical Texts from Papyri in the British Museum, pp. 98, 99. 

? Kenyon, Palaeography of Greek Papyri, p. 139. 

3Mr. Kenyon kindly supplies me with this correction in the description of 
the first fragment, which has through a misprint been published as containing 
lines 731-734 only. 
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NOTE. 
THE ETYMOLOGY OF S@ENO3. 


Prellwitz, in his Etymological Dictionary, under the word 
obévos, assigns it, together with céevapés and ofévw, to a root 
y sthend, and connects with them Norse stinnr ‘firm, strong,’ 
Anglo-Saxon s¢/8. The connection of the Germanic words with 
gbévos is also assumed by Streitberg, Urgerm. Gram., p. 114. 

The root ¥ sthené is evidently postulated ad hoc, and very 
unnecessarily. The only occurrence of céevapés in Homer is the 
late passage I 505, after which it is taken up by the tragic poets; 
and it was most probably coined from o6évos after the model of 
Bptapis.” 

On the other hand, oéve is not a fully developed verbal system 
—only forms of present and imperfect are quoted—and is confined 
to the tragic poets, and to late epic poetry and prose. I believe 
it is called forth by the fact that pévos, which is associated with 
o6évos both in sound and meaning, had by its side pévw in the 
sense ‘to stand firm’ in battle. So that we are left with oéévos for 
the starting-point of this group of words, and the probability is 
that its isolated position is due to the operation of phonetic laws 
that have concealed its original relationship. 

If Zubaty is right in maintaining that the Greek reflex of Indo- 
European sth- is or- (cf. KZ. XXXI 4 f.), the connection of o6évos, 
stinnr, st/ is demonstrably wrong. Zubaty’s suggestion that it 
is to be connected with dhéna- ‘kampfesbeute’ (I. c., p. 4, note) 
is, as he points out, objectionable on account of Avestan gao- 
dana-, and has, besides, little to recommend it. 

The words with which one would like to associate o6éves are the 
group Sanskrit sahas, Avestan hazé, Gothic sigis. The root from 
which these words are derived is represented in Greek by éye 
and its derivatives, and may be reconstructed as *seghe- in its 
Indo-European form. The variation of palatals and gutturals is 
well recognized ; cf. Brugmann, Grund. I? 547; Noreen, Abriss, 


1As Spvapéc has no noun by its side, the new formation is etymologically 
clearer, and hence more serviceable. 
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p. 199, and the literature cited there. Beside this root seghe- we 
find forms with a guttural (cf. Hirt, Der idg. Ablaut, §495): San- 
skrit dsaghnos (RV. i. 31, 3), asaghnor bharam ‘thou didst over- 
come the burden,’ sahvan- ‘powerful,’ Greek éyvpés, dxupés, Old 
High German sigu, Gothic sthu, miswritten for *sigu. As the 
labialization of a labio-velar guttural disappears, both in Greek 
and Germanic, before a following u-, we may reconstruct *seghey- 
for the Indo-European root. A third form, *seghe- (possibly a 
contamination of the two preceding forms), is vouched for by 
Sanskrit saghat, RV. i. 57, 4, and this with loss of the vowel of 
the first syllable—a type recognized for this category; cf. Hirt, 
op. cit., §843—and the suffix -zos yields *zghé-nos, which in turn 
will become in Greek oé¢vos. 

For the suffix *-nos cf. Latin pig-nus, Sanskrit rek-nas, and 
Brugmann, Grund. II 389. Such picking up of a preceding 
sound by a suffix must rest on a false division of a word in which 
the sound belongs to the stem; compare, e. g., ego-tism : despot- 
ism, tobacco-nist : pian-ist. Inthe present case the starting-point 
for oé-vos may perhaps be found in the closely associated pév-os. 


GEORGE MELVILLE BOLLING. 
CaTHOLic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Griechische Grammatik (Lautlehre, Stammbildungs- und Flex- 
ionslehre und Syntax), von Dr. KARL BRUGMANN. Dritte 


Auflage. Miinchen, rgoo. 


The appearance of a new edition of Brugmann’s Greek Gram- 
mar, thoroughly revised, and enlarged to more than double the 
size of the previous edition, is an event of prime importance. The 
last decade has been unusually productive of Greek grammars of 
large scope, but none of these serves the same purpose as Brug- 
mann’s grammar. The Kihner-Blass furnishes the most complete 
collection of the actual facts of the language, but with meagre or 
often antiquated explanation of the historical development. The 
Historical Greek Grammar of Jannaris is of value on the side of 
mediaeval and modern Greek, but in its historical treatment of 
ancient Greek and the dialects is hardly more than a piece of 
dilettantism. Except for the syntax, Gustav Meyer’s Griechische 
Grammatik was once a rival of Brugmann’s as an historical gram- 
mar, and, although its author never grappled with the problems 
with quite the same incisiveness and savoir faire as Brugmann, 
its greater fullness gave it a certain advantage. But the last 
edition of Meyer’s grammar was a distinct disappointment. One 
feels that the author, whose illness was perhaps already approach- 
ing, tried to introduce the new material which had come to light 
since the previous edition, and the new literature on many ques- 
tions, with the least possible amount of revision. New citations 
were often added mechanically to the old paragraphs, when these 
should properly have been thoroughly revised in the light of the 
additions. The result was a work which is neither fish nor fowl: 
as a Collection of material it is less complete than the Kiihner- 
Blass, and as an historical grammar it is no longer up to date. 

The new edition of Brugmann, on the other hand, with its com- 
plete revision and great increase in size, is substantially a new 
work, and beyond all question is ¢he historical grammar of the 
Greek language. Here, as elsewhere, the author combines a 
mastery of the material, remarkable for one whose field of work 
is necessarily so wide, with the keenest critical judgment and 
great power of systematization. Professor Brugmann is nothing 
if not systematic, so much so that his worship of system has been 
made the object of criticism. But consistency and a respect for 
System are invaluable qualities in dealing with the multiplicity of 
details and the chronological complications incident to the study 
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of historical grammar, and the lack of them depreciates the value 
of much otherwise brilliant work. In disputed questions, of which 
there are still so many, one may differ from this or that conclu- 
sion or may regard many an explanation as so uncertain as to be 
little better than a on liguet, but one may be fairly certain that 
the view adopted by Brugmann offers a working hypothesis which 
has been thought out in all its bearings. 

It is an interesting question how widely Brugmann’s grammar, 
in its treatment of the sounds and forms, has been and will be 
used by Greek scholars in general, those who have no special 
training or interest in comparative grammar, but who would be 
glad to assimilate its important results in the field of Greek. 
Surely no fault can be found with the manner of presentation, 
which is clear and precise. As for practical phonetics, no greater 
knowledge is demanded than is possessed by every trained student 
of modern languages, and should be expected equally of every 
student of the classics. Forms from other languages are of course 
cited here and there, but the pages are not so overloaded with 
these as to repel one who is not acquainted with Sanskrit, Old 
Bulgarian, etc. As for the general principles of linguistic develop- 
ment, a knowledge of which is, as the author emphasizes, more 
important than an acquaintance with Sanskrit, they are discussed 
briefly but clearly in the Introduction. If after all it is true, as 
we hope it is not, that the grammar remains a sealed book to 
many classical scholars, the reason can be only in the nature of 
the subject. No thoroughgoing treatment of the historical devel- 
opment is possible without a degree of subtlety and complexity 
which may well produce a feeling of confusion in the reader, 
unless offset by a more severe application to the subject than 
many are willing to give. Scientific progress in this field some- 
times helps to a simpler and more comprehensive statement, but 
oftener it involves subtler distinctions, minuter subdivisions and 
more limited conditions than it was previously thought necessary 
to assume. This increasing complexity shows itself in many of 
the changes made in the work under review, e. g. in the treatment 
of Att. a (§10), of the change of r to o (§48), of the forms of com- 
parison (§230), etc., etc. It is of course feasible to produce a 
brief historical grammar of Greek with emphasis on the more 
certain and obvious phases of development, but it is the fuller 
treatment, not a primer, that we expect and welcome from 
Brugmann. 

The Introduction and the chapters on Phonology, Stem-Forma- 
tion and Inflection, which form the subject of this review, occupy 
362 pages as against 176 in the previous edition. The least 
change is in the Introduction. Two pages on the relation of 
Greek Grammar to Comparative Grammar are omitted, and the 
section on Methodology is correspondingly increased by the con- 
sideration of certain real or alleged limitations to the principle of 
the invariability of the phoneticlaws. The impossibility of formu- 
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lating laws for such processes as assimilation or dissimilation of 
sounds not actually contiguous, haplology, etc., is attributed by 
the author to the peculiar and often isolated character of the indi- 
vidual cases, rather than to any difference in principle. The 
reviewer has been in the habit of accounting for this on the ground 
that in such changes the psychological element was so strong as 
to make them closely allied to the processes grouped under the 
name of analogy, processes which, admittedly, can not strictly be 
brought under laws in the sense in which the term is applied to 
mechanical sound-changes. 

The sketch of the dialects is substantially unchanged. It is 
conceded that the classification given is one of convenience, and, 
like any other, is inadequate to represent fully the interrelations 
of the dialects. It may be suggested, however, that a paragraph 
might profitably be inserted, calling attention to some of the 
important points which the classification disguises, or at least does 
not bring out, e. g. that Boeotian, though put properly enough 
under the Aeolic group, might with almost equal propriety be 
classed with the Northwest Greek dialects, there being in fact a 
gradual shading off from Aeolic to Doric characteristics between 
Lesbian, Thessalian, Boeotian, Old Phocian and Locrian; or, 
again, that the Northwest Greek group stands in the closest rela- 
tion to the Doric group,’ possessing, as it does, the common 
characteristics of the Doric dialects (e. g. didmrs, pépov rs, Hépopes, 


1 There can be no question that the term North Doric, used by many scholars 
for what others call Northwest Greek, is Amguisticallyappropriate. This fact is 
not given due weight by those historians who reject z# fofo the story of the 
Dorian invasion. Beloch’s attempt, Griechische Geschichte, I, p. 62, to evade 
the evidence of the dialects can only be characterized as trivial. He recog- 
nizes with others that Arcadian is a relic of a dialect which once extended to the 
eastern and southern coasts, and of which Cyprian is an offshoot. The fact 
that in historical times the dialects of Argolis and Laconia are totally different 
he attributes to “the influence of intercourse with Greeks of other regions,” 
and the further fact that these two dialects are closely akin to one another he 
says “is to be expected, considering their common origin.” Unfortunately, 
most of the characteristics common to these dialects, and to those of the colo- 
nies as well, are not such as are found in Arcado-Cyprian. Beloch had better 
have put it the other way, and said “ they are alike, as is to be expected, con- 
sidering that they were subject to the same external influence.” But what was 
this outside influence which so transformed the old dialects? There is evi- 
dence of Ionic influence on the coast of Argolis. Was it, then, Ionic influ- 
ence? Unfortunately, again, in those characteristics in which the dialects of 
Argolis, etc., differ from Arcado-Cyprian, Ionic is nearer the latter. Did 
Arc.-Cypr. gépove: revert to ¢éporvT: under the influence of Ion. gépo(v)ov? Did the 
Arc.-Cypr. infin. in -vac give way to -uev under the influence of Ion. -vaz, etc. ? 
No. The outside influence must have been such as to produce dialects differ- 
ing as widely as possible from both Arcado-Cyprian and Attic-Ionic, but 
bearing the closest resemblance to the dialects of Northwest Greece. And 
whence came this influence if not through immigration—not indeed from the 
little land of Doris alone, but from the great Northwest! As some one has 
remarked apropos of Beloch’s view, the fact that one can explain how a tradi- 
tion might have arisen without historical foundation is a long way from proving 
that it did so arise. The general conception of the Doric invasion is too 
strongly supported by linguistic and other evidence to be so easily overthrown. 
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numerals in -KaTLOl, mparos, TéTopes, ka, ya, etc.), and differing from 
the Doric dialects no more than these differ among themselves 
(the only important differences are the dat. pl. in -os for cons. 
stems, found in Locrian in common with Elean, but not in Old 
Phocian, and the use of ¢vy cum acc., which the Doric dialects have 
replaced by é¢v-s or its descendant). 

Further comments must be brief. 

§10, Anm, 2. and elpyyn are not from xpava and ¢pava, but 
from by-forms with original ¢ For the former cf. Kretschmer, 
l. c.; for the latter note the appearance of eipjva on Lesbian and 
Cretan inscriptions (G. Meyer’, p. 98), and, now, in Delphian 
(Collitz, No. 2502, with Baunack’s note, p. 662). Although the 
contrast between Att.-Ion. y and a in other dialects is of course 
due in the great majority of cases to the retention of original a in 
the latter, yet the dialectic preference for the e¢ and a-sounds 
respectively, when once established, shows itself also in the uncon- 
scious choice of doublets, sometimes even in the case of the 
corresponding short vowels, e. g. Dor. xa, ya, dra, iapds, etc. 

§17.. A new example of the use of o for F is seen in ddoais (Att. 
ddai, Hom. oddai, dABa- in glosses), on an inscription of Lycosura 
published by Leonardos, ’E®. ’Apy., 1898, pp. 249 ff. 

The most decisive example of a genuine Ionic F (i. e. not 
merely the letter F, used for the glide sound, as in dFvrov) is 
furnished by the form ’Ayeo:AEFO, from an inscription on a Proto- 
Corinthian lekythos in the possession of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts.’ This bears out the conclusion of Thumb, IF. 
IX 323, that it is unnecessary to question the reading of the 
Naxian ]ixapridns. 

§30. One would be glad of an explanation of Delphian xjvay 
OF ‘ burnt-offering.’ 

P. 57, footnote. Hoffmann’s explanation of KAeoumépou as from 
*K)eo-eumdpov is declared impossible. But if the process of elision, 
which originated in sentence-combination, has extended to the first 
member of compounds so as to become a regular feature in com- 
position (§132), why may not the opposite process of aphaeresis, 
which Brugmann admits in sentence-combination (§141), also 
make its appearance in composition? Such a supposition would 
also allow us to explain dsamiopyés (Dor., Locr., El., Arcad.) from 
dauo-epyds, without resorting to *8apso-opyds (§55, Anm. 2), against 
which may be urged the absence of any other evidence for the 
existence in Greek of an o-grade form of this root. The con- 
tracted forms and *8ayimpyds (Heracl. aumedwpyixds) do not, 
of course, require -opyés. The conditions producing such aphae- 
resis in place of elision would still remain obscure, but no more so 
than in sentence-combination. The whole matter, as well as the 
phenomenon discussed in §48, deserves further investigation. 


1 An account of this lekythos was given in a paper read by Professor Tarbell 
at a meeting of the Amer. Phil. Association, July, 1900. 
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P. 62. “Dor. el. aol. @ aus ao und aus @o, ao.” This is the 
accepted view, but leaves unexplained such forms as Selinuntian 
vixdpes, vixavre (Collitz, 3046; early 6th cent.,so no possibility of 
Att. influence such as is claimed for Boeot. covdévres), Locr. 
etc., further Heracl. TETP@pov, and the numerous 
examples of Doric proper names in ’AyAw- (G. Meyer’, p. 205). 
If we assume that just as we have Dor. n from ae, but a from ae, so 
Dor. w from ao, but a from ado, the forms mentioned are in order, 
e. g. mapaxos from *mapd-oxos : (Loc.) from 
(Pindar), just as from riyaérw : from aédws. Of the 
alleged examples of a from ao, Boeot. gucavres can come from 
gioaovres belonging to the type of presents in -aw, -ja, -dw (cf. 
Boeot. similarly Arg. xarayeAduevos, unless one takes 
this with Brugmann (§322) from a present yéAau, in which case it 
would not enter into the question. The only difficulty is with the 
forms of the 2d sing. aor. mid., like émaga. As such forms are 
known only from Theocritus and a grammatical notice, there is 
a possibility that they are ‘hyper-Doric,’ but, waiving this, they 
may be attributed to qualitative levelling with the other forms of 
the same tense. 

§48, Anm. To adiacos and the other Argive forms with o7 may 
now be added Boeot. dyépacois from an inscription of Tanagra, 
published by Reinach, Rev. des étud. gr., 1899, pp. 53 ff. 

§84,6. It can not be accidental that yivoua beside yiyroua is the 
regular form in many dialects and appears at an early period, 
whereas other examples of » for y are only sporadic. Obviously 
the unreduplicated ye» of éyevero, etc., has played a part. 

§91. The assimilation of xr to rr is also Boeotian. Cf. daxxidsos 
on the Tanagra inscription cited above. 

§126. A new example of haplology is furnished by rip veéra 
beside a veéras on a Gortynian inscription published by Halbherr, 
Am. Journ. of Arch., 1897, p. 192. The explanation of this as for 
vedrara, which occurred to the reviewer in reading Halbherr’s com- 
ments, is also suggested by Brugmann in another place (p. 201, 
footnote). Whether the genitive »edras on the same inscription is 
also an example of haplology is more doubtful. Probably it is 
heteroclitic. 

Gort. ra rpirpa almost certainly means ‘a third,’ not ‘threefold’ 
(Keil’s interpretation as jyddcov, Mitth., 1895, p. 51, is unlikely), 
and so can not be from *rpirrarpa. 

_§145, p. 152. “Es bedeutet das die Entstehung eines prinzi- 
piell neuen Akzents, der das Uebergewicht gewann tiber den alten 
Hochton einer seiner Stelle vorausgehenden Silbe, aber schwacher 
war als der thm nachfolgende alte Hochton.” The last clause, 
which I have italicized, only perpetuates a misconception involved 
in III and V of Wheeler’s well-known statements. The new 
accent originated in a secondary accent which arose whenever 
the original free accent had left more than a certain number of 
morae unaccented. But when the original accent was already 
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within these limits, a secondary accent had no raison d’éire, and 
there is no reason whatever for assuming its existence, ‘schwacher’ 
or otherwise. As a matter of fact, Brugmann no longer makes 
any use of it in explaining accent-shifting within the last three 
syllables. All such changes must be explained as special pro- 
cesses such as the dactylic shifting, or as due to analogical influ- 
ences within the several suffix categories. 

§§153, 159, 160. Brugmann’s classification of compounds is so 
widely adopted that it would perhaps be unwise to tamper with 
it. But one can not help feeling that the distinction between 
Classes II and III is not a vital one. In each language there are 
certain adverbial prefixes which are not found outside of compo- 
sition, but which occur separately in other languages, and so are 
not separated by Brugmann from Class III. Why make a sep- 
arate class for the two prefixes which are not found separately in 
any language, especially as one of these, the negative -, is after 
all only the reduced form of the ze which does occur separately ? 
Far more important seems the distinction between what is given 
as subdivision 2) of Class III (adjectives which have sprung from 
prepositional phrases, e. g. imep-dvOpwros, Lat. ab-normis, etc.) 
and the other subdivisions of the same class. 

§230. One of the most striking examples of levelling between 
the forms of comparison is seen in Heracl. rodiorwv (Tab. Her. I 
130), which has replaced miciorwy under the influence of zodis. 
This explanation occurred to the writer before noting that it had 
already been given by Hornolle, Bull. corr. hell., 1891, p. 627. 
So also Meister, Collitz, 4629, note. 

§231. A new example of the Aeolic inflection of the perfect 
participle and, at the same time, of the older formation without 
x (cf. Boeot. FeFixovoped»tay and drodedéav&:) is seen in Boeot. 
8e8aaon (nom. pl. f.) from the Tanagra inscription already quoted. 

§232. For ia see now J. Schmidt, KZ. 36, 391 f. 

§256. “Vgl. mots neben rpi-mos (Verf., Ber. d. sachs. G. d. W., 
1897, S.191).” The form -ros remained for a time in compounds 
supported by the influence of adjectives of the second declension 
(Brugmann, |. c.). But note the further development in Cretan. 
By contrast with mas and under the influence of neuter s-stems, 
-ros came to be felt as a neuter form. Cf. Gortyn. 1é xapraizos 
(passages quoted by Miss Searles, Lexic. Study of Grk. Insc., 
s.v.). It has even affected a preceding substantive, so that we 
find once acc. sg. sis xaprairos, though rév ovv follows in the same 
sentence. 

§332. To Arc. ddiévra add now xvéveay and from Lyco- 
sura (’Ed. ’Apy., 1898, p. 249). Note also from the new Elean 
bronze like yroia, and in Contrast to Gappev; also 
Gortyn. daopev (Am. Journ. of Arch., 1897, p. 206) in contrast to 
poder, kooper. 

University or Cu1caco, ¥uly, 1900, CarRL DaRLING BUCK. 
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A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Etymologically and Philologically 
Arranged with Special Reference to Cognate Indo-European 
Languages, by Sir MONIER MONIER-WILLIAMS. New 
edition, greatly enlarged and improved, with the collaboration 
of Professor E. LEUMANN, Professor C. CAPPELLER, and 
other scholars. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1899. 


The first edition of Monier-Williams’ well-known Sanskrit 
dictionary, published in 1872, had the misfortune of being a book 
with a little too much of a history. The author had absorbed his 
predecessors, especially the great lexicon of the Petersburg 
Academy, rather hastily and uncritically ; and one of the authors 
of the Petersburg Lexicon, Dr. von Bohtlingk, took systematic 
notice of this defect in the preface of the fourth volume of the 
shorter (second) edition of the Russo-German work. In truth, 
Monier-Williams’ book was not a very satisfactory publication, 
although it did sell. Too expensive for a modest hand-book, not 
final enough for the scholar’s source of authority, it hung like 
Trigaiku, in mid-air. The author, however, did not lose courage: 
his first endeavor is here followed up by a decided improvement 
in every particular. Woe is to him that goes among the lexicog- 
raphers. Although the work, including preface and introduction, 
was finished during the lifetime of the author, he did not live to 
see the very substantial book between its covers: a shyly pathetic 
postscript by his son, M. F. Monier-Williams, tells the story. 

One can not judge a lexicon finally from a hasty survey, but it 
is a pleasure to say that the present work is one of very great 
merit. Indeed, the chief fault that must be found with it is that 
its diffusion will be much retarded by the almost prohibitory price 
of twenty-one dollars. A Sanskrit professor can not airily recom- 
mend the book as a manual to his students, lest he be taken for a 
humorist ; and, after all, one of the uses of a lexicon is that it 
should be in the hands of students. Not that the book is intrin- 
sically dear: it is a stout quarto volume of nearly 1400 pages in 
three columns of small print; it contains 180,000 words (60,000 
more than the first edition)—it is indeed the only existing, rela- 
tively complete Sanskrit lexicon in one volume. Moreover, one 
must not doubt the wisdom and the generosity of the Delegates 
of the Oxford University Press—presumably the book is as cheap 
as is at all possible. 

Neither Vedic nor Sanskrit lexicography has as yet come close 
to that Nirvana when the mind of the professional lexicographer 
is disturbed only by a thinly trickling stream of addenda. We 
are as yet far from the period of the aftermath. Colossal numbers 
of pages of texts and commentaries are still waiting for their first 
edition; e. g., of Vedic texts, the Kathaka-collection, the Paippa- 
lada version of the Atharva-Veda, and the Satras of Hiranyake- 
¢in, Baudhayana, and Bharadvaja. Sayana’s recently published 
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commentary to the Atharvan presents a good deal that is new. 
The present. volume contains about 25 pages of addenda. The 
number of words in the Sanskrit lexicon of the future will be 
nearer 300,000 than 180,000. No doubt every Sanskrit scholar 
has his little private list: my own numbers a hundred and odd 
items. I can not better honor the memory of this life of hard 
work, devoted so largely to the lexicon, than by offering a selec- 
tion from my own notes of the more important addenda to the 
lexicon of the future. 

In Maitr. Samh. 4. 8.7 (115. 13) occurs the dm. \ey. stem sman 
in the dat. and acc. smane smanam. Neither Bohtlingk nor 
Monier-Williams suggests any meaning. The passage reads; 
pustapate cakguge cakguh smane smanam vace vacam prandya 
pranam punar dehy asmai svaha. Two parallel formulas explain 
smane smanam as ‘self to self’: ‘O lord of prosperity, restore for 
him sight to sight, self to self, speech to speech, breath to breath!’ 
In one of the parallels, Agv. Cr. 6. 9. 3, we have ¢mane tmdnam ; 
in the other, Apast. Cr. 14. 21. 7, démana aimadnam. In AJPh. 
XVI 421 I explained the defective stem ¢man as due to assimi- 
lation to the stem /an@ in the sense of ‘self’: the stem sman, 
unless it be a pure blunder for ¢man, is again further assimilated 
to another stem for ‘self’—namely, sva. 

Pischel, Ved. Stud. I 84, cites Yaska 6. 24: d@ tua vigantv indava 
@ gald&a dhamaniném, emending and interpreting the passage 
without knowing its source and connection. The passage is taken 
from Man. Craut. 1. 7. 2. 18; the stanza in full is: @ ma vigantv 
indava, @ galdi dhamaninadm, rasena me rasam prna. The 
stanza occurs also Apast. Cr. 8. 7. 10 with two new words (want- 
ing in the lexicons) in the second pada: @ galga dhavaninam. 
Pischel’s emendation of @ galdé to dgalda@ is more than prob- 
lematic. 

The word dévaksémam, AV. 6. 37. 3, adverb, meaning ‘down 
upon the ground,’ is wanting. Cf. AV. 11. 10. 23°, and see SBE. 
XLII, pp. 93 and 476. 

In TS. 4. 3. 12. 3 occurs the expression guro bhrjvan ‘a razor 
with the strop.’ The word dhrjvén = bhurijvan is wanting. See 
AJPh. XVII 417. 

The word azghdri, a name for one of the celestial guardians of 
the soma (e. g. VS. 5. 32), appears Cankh. Cr. 6. 12. 20 in the 
form athadri, Wanting in all lexicons. 

In Maitr. Up. 6. 22 the word dheka-vihkrndhika ‘croak of a 
frog’ is left unaccounted for in the lexicons. 

All lexicons ignore the list of witchcraft plants (ghora, or 
Gigirasa), catalogued Vait. Cr. 5. 10 as kapurviparva, rodaka, 
vrkkavati, nada, and nirdahanti. The division of the words is 
not quite secure: kapurviparva may contain two plants; see 
Critical Notes, p. 63, of Garbe’s edition. For the theme see 
JAOS. XI 387; SBE. XLII, p. xviii ff; and Bloomfield, The 
Atharvaveda (Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Research), p. 8. 
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The word kranda, AV. 11. 4. 2, occurring in company with 
stanaytinu ‘thunder,’ vidyut ‘lightning,’ and varga ‘rain,’ desig- 
nates ‘wind’ as the ‘roarer’; see ZDMG. XLVIII 570, note 2; 
SBE. XLVIII 623. 

In Kaug. 38. 3 A¢gkuru ‘staff, club’ (schol. akuta = laguda), 
wanting in the lexicons, is to be placed by the side of igku, with 
the same meaning, Pafic. Br. 6. 5. 12. 

The word drahmagraha, some kind of ‘possession by demons,’ 
reported on the authority of native lexicographers, may now be 
quoted from Sayana’s introduction to AV. 2.9, and Kegava to 
Kaug. 27. 5. 

The bahuvrihi-compound ¢ukréprstha, AV. 13. 1. 33, translated 
in the lexicons by ‘having a bright back,’ means ‘carrying soma 
upon his back’; see SBE. XLII, pp. 211, 667. 

Sayana to AV. 8. 5. 15, speaking of hostile sacrifices designed 
for the destruction of enemies, picks out a particular one named 
‘eagle’s arrow,’ to wit: yas tudm hinsadsddhanaih gyenegv- 
adiyagair jighansati tam pumansam jahi. 

The verb /2nz-karomi in the sense of ‘destroy’ (schol. ¢inikrtah 
tanakrtah) occurs SV. Mantrabrahmana 2. 7. 1. 

The same text, 2. 7. 4, has the bahuvrihi-adjective séga¢kah in 
connection with krimayah ‘worms accompanied with d¢atikds.’ 
The schol. analyzes: d¢atikayd saha. But the word occurs twice 
with initial long @: TA. 1. 8. 7 and 4. 36.1. At any rate, itisa 
designation of some kind of worms in the body. 

The verb a¢7+marj ‘wipe off upon,’ Maitr. Samh. 4. 1. 9 (p. 12, 
1. 8), is wanting in the Pet. Lexs. and Monier-Williams. 

The practice which is known Cafkh. Grh. as gardharakgana 
‘protection of the foetus’ corresponds in the parallel passage 
Acv. Grh. 1. 13. 1 to anavalobhana ‘rite for preventing the 
extinction of the foetus.’ The last-named word is imperfectly 
construed by the translators, for the meaning of its root wéh = 
lup = yup; see AJPh. XII 422. Another name for the same 
ceremony, garbha-drihana, Kaug. 35. 12, is wanting in the 
lexicons. 

The word apéna, literally ‘out-breathing,’ as a euphemism for 
anus or rectum occurs as early as Darila to Kaug. 25. 9. 

Sayana in the introduction to AV. 1. 2 (p. 15, last line) has the 
compound carma-khalva-mukha, which corresponds to carma- 
drti-mukha in the same author’s introduction to AV. 2. 3 (p. 205, 
middle). The words seem to mean ‘opening of a water-skin’: 
the lexicons are silent on the subject. 

Savana glosses anusphuram, AV. 1. 2. 3, by pratisphuranam, 
otherwise unquoted ; see p. 21, middle. 

Popular etymology has created upadipika (Mahidhara to VS. 
11.74) and uddipika (Ath. Parig. 67. 2) out of upajihvika, upasika, 
upadika ‘a kind of ant’; see AJPh. VII 483; Kaug., Introd., p. 
xliii. For Pali forms of these words see London Academy, Nov. 
19, 1892. upadipika is wanting in the lexicons. 
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Of the talking birds, guka (parrot), sévz (thrush), and &r¢a 
(‘prediger-krahe’), the last, £r¢a, is defined by Darila to Kaug. 
10. 2 as gomenaka ‘a black long-tailed bird’; sérz (sdrikd) is 
defined by Kegava, ibid., as kant@rikad. Neither gomenaka nor 
kantarika (as a bird-name) is in the lexicons. The three yellow 
birds guka, ropanaka, and héridrava in AV. 1. 22. 4 seem also to 
talk (Kaug. 26. 20). Sayana in his introduction to AV. 1. 22 
defines them respectively as ¢uka, kagthaguka, and gopitanaka 
(cf. Kegava, who has gofitilaka). Neither kasthaguka nor gopi- 
tanaka ( gopitilaka) is in the lexicons. Darila defines héridravah 
as citakah (perhaps = ciccika, RV. 10. 146. 2). 

The Dhatupatha 22. 22 has a root sra@ (srdyati, pake) ‘cook,’ 
hitherto unquoted. Sayana to AV. 2. 3. 3 avails himself of it to 
explain the compound aruh-sra@na ‘remedy which causes a wound 
to ripen or heal.’ It is well possible that we have here the source 
of the root sv@ in the Dhatupatha. Cf. SBE. XLII, p. 279. 

The unquotable £écamdaci in the sense of ‘spirituous liquor’ 
appears in the schol. to Kaug. 31. 28, and Sayana to AV. 6. 136 
(vol. II, p. 284, bottom), as a plant that yields fruit (Adécamdci- 
phalam). 

Sayana at AV. 6.14.3 reads ¢uguko for ¢iguko of the text. 
This he defines as a wild animal or bird (mrga). The matter is 
not guite clear; see SBE. XLII 464. Other readings of Sayana 
that may interest the lexicographer are: gadunta = galunta, AV. 
6. 83. 3; viguvadhayanih for vigvadhad yatth, AV. 6. 85. 3; glastha 
for kasthd, AV. 2.14.6. For madhugibham = madhukridam, as 
the name of a honey-mixture in Kecava and Sayana, see SBE. 
XLII, p. 461. Sayana in his introd. to AV. 2. 8 has t/apinjika, 
as the equivalent of ¢/apivi in st. 3 of the hymn; in the introd. 
to AV. 3.1 he has anikikd ‘small grain’ in place of Darila’s 
kanikvika and Kegava’s kanika: all gloss anan at Kaug. 14. 19. 
For Sayana’s definition of dhant#s, AV. 1. 17. 4, as ‘canal in the 
body,’ see SBE. XLII 259 ff. For tirya see ibid., p. 376. 

Colebrooke, Essays, I 319, mentions a rite called ¢yena-yadga 
which I have shown to have existed in the Atharvan ritual (Kaug. 
43. 3) under both this name as well as ¢yenejya; see JAOS. XVI 
12. Cf. also Sayana, vol. II, p. 377, note 2. 

The present work, as all its predecessors, ignores the well- 
authenticated word ¢akd in the sense of makgika ‘insect’: Sayana 
to AV. 3. 14.4; Madhava to TS. 5.5.12. 1. See SBE. XLII, 
351 ft 

Two practices named respectively rgzhastah and brahmanoktam 
are mentioned by Kecava to Kauc. 58. 4; see also Sayana in the 
introductions to AV. 8. 1 and 11. 4. 

TB. 3. 7. 13. 1 exhibits the curious adverbial combination 
ddham it in the pada andégaso adham it samkgayema. The schol. 
(p. 552) renders it by axantaram ‘at once.’ The Vait. Sa. 24. 1, 
quoting from the Paippalada, presents the passage in the variant 
form: andgaso yatha sadam it samkgiyema. 
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The Rig-Vidhana refers to certain performances as é¢raya- 
(-karma). This may be the same as the ucchraya-karmani, 
Kecgava to Kaug. 1. 1. Neither combination is treated in the 
lexicons. 

Finally, a few words from the scholiasts: adhibhavitar = 
abhibhuh ‘mighty,’ Sayana to AV. 6.97.1; ttihdsayati ‘to narrate 
a legend,’ Sadgurucisya 10. 47; ekatrikarana ‘rendering united,’ 
Agnisvamin to Laty. Cr. 2. 11. 3; e&dntarita ‘interrupted by one,’ 
Kecava to Kaug. 26. 25; prakhyadpaka ‘meaning,’ Madhava to 
TB. 2. 5. 6 (p. 628, bottom). 


MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 


Greek Melic Poets. By HERBERT WEIR SMyTH (Ph.D. 
Gottingen), Professor of Greek at Bryn Mawr College, 
Pennsylvania. London, Macmillan & Co., 1900. cxlii+ 


564 pp. 


A good annotated edition of the Greek melic poets for English 
readers, embodying all the best results of recent work in the field, 
has long been a desideratum, a fact which the discovery of the 
MS of Bacchylides has made only the more prominent. In 
the book before us Professor Smyth has aimed to supply this 
want, and it is a pleasure to record that the work has been admir- 
ably done. On every page the author has shown us that he has 
not only a thorough knowledge of the dialects, but also an exten- 
sive and an appreciative acquaintance with the literature. The 
anthology here given includes all that is best in Greek melic 
poetry, so much of which at best is but fragmentary, thus render- 
ing the work of the editor all the more difficult. The student who 
has hitherto looked to Bergk and Hiller for his text, and to Buch- 
holz and Stoll for what littlke commentary he could get, now finds 
at home a reliable edition of the text, including all that is of human 
interest in the Teubner collection, while these generous selections, 
with the abundant, helpful and stimulating notes which accompany 
them, make the material offered by Buchholz and Stoll seem but 
scant by comparison. Pindar was not included, except in the case 
of the more interesting of the fragments, the epinician odes being 
already represented by excellent annotated editions ; but of the 
recently discovered text of Bacchylides all that is not too badly 
mutilated is here, ten odes in all. There is also a collection of 
skolia and of folk-songs, and the poem of Sappho addressed to 
her brother Charaxos, urging him to come home from Egypt, is 
not forgotten. Finally, in an appendix are given the skolia 
attributed to the sages, a liberal selection from the Anacreonteia, 
and, at the end, the music (in modern notation) of the hymns to 
Apollo, discovered a few years ago by the French scholars 
at Delphi. The list of poets includes thirty-five names, or, 
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with the skolia attributed to the sages given in the appendix, 
forty-one, and in making the selections from these there was 
evidently no desire to save space or labor. Prefixed to the text 
is an introduction giving a very full account of melic poetry in 
general, and of the different kinds of song in particular, following 
the order of the chrestomathy of Proklos. There is valuable 
material in the 142 pages of this introduction, and it is sure to give 
the student a more distinct conception of the things treated than 
if he relied on the histories of Greek literature, and certainly a 
larger conception than if he relied on some of them. It was 
naturally beyond the scope of such a work to give an account of 
Greek music, intimately connected though it be with Greek melic 
poetry. Our knowledge in this field, the ‘verrufenste und vermie- 
denste Winkel unserer Wissenschaft,’ as Crusius puts it, is at best 
but meagre. Dr. Smyth has given enough to urge the student to 
further study, and certainly enough to give him an abiding 
appreciation of the fact that Greek melic poetry was written to be 
sung. 

In editing the text, which is in every way representative of the 
best work that has been done up to the present, Professor Smyth, 
while only occasionally giving a reading of his own, has evidently 
been entirely independent in his attempts to get at the truth so 
far as it may be known. If there is any criticism to be made here 
it can deal only with minor matters, where there is abundant room 
for difference of opinion. Such, e. g., is the accurate marking in 
all cases of lacunae which occur in the MSS. This has been done 
only where they are large or where the reading is open to doubt. 
At least, so the author states for Alkman IV and for the epinician 
odes of Bacchylides, but it would seem that the same guiding 
principle has been kept in mind everywhere. For the sake of 
consistency and the resulting feeling of certainty it might be well 
to mark all cases alike. Again, in printing fragments made up of 
parts which for good reasons are believed to have been associated, 
but are not so recorded in our sources, this fact might in all cases 
have been indicated in the text. It has been done in Anakreon 
XII and XXIV, but in Sappho XXI the third line is printed as an 
integral part of the selection, the notes merely stating that it is not 
found on the same page of Hephaistion as the other two, leaving 
a doubt as to whether that authority records a connection between 
the two quotations or not. The indication might seem all the 
more important, as not all editors are agreed to consider the third 
line as belonging to the other two. 

But it is in turning to the notes that the average reader will 
probably find himself most richly rewarded. These are largely 
literary, and they shed a profusion of light everywhere; even the 
smaller fragments are in this way illumined by references and 
quotations preceded by a word or two of explanation, which make 
the whole passage stand out in bold relief. The introductory 
statements, too, on each poet studied are very full and can not fail 
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to give the student a better understanding of the selections which 
follow, as well as to put him in touch with the present point of 
view. 

In matters grammatical the notes are less frequent: the author 
seems to take for granted that such knowledge is already pos- 
sessed by the student; but certainly an additional note would at 
times not have been wasted. Not to speak of the less usual Doric 
and Aeolic forms, a word like 8, Anakreon, V 2, might have been 
noted ; or, in syntax, something might have been said of the use 
of the optative, Bacch. II 190: ms mpdooo Bporéy. The use of 
the subj. in an apparently similar case quoted (for other reasons) 
from Pind. Ol. II 4 would naturally rouse the student’s curiosity : 
the opt. occurs again in skolion XIII without note. 

In view of the usual fullness of the commentary one regrets, 
though only occasionally, to observe a departure from the rule. 
In Bacch. II 107 a reference to the division of the word Kadvda»—y’ 
might have brought out the fact that in the division of lines the 
MS was followed closely. 

Bacch. II 112 the comment on évdvxéws merely states ‘not of 
friendly action as in Homer.’ Hes. Scut. Her. 427: 


Sore pad’ évduxéws pivdy xparepois 
oxiocas Srrt pedidpova Oupdy amnvpa, 


might have been cited in illustration (or even Hom. Od. XIV 109, 
as showing that the word is not always used of friendly action in 


Homer). 

In a comment on the schema Pindaricum (Pind. IV 18), the 
statement is made that Gildersleeve says that the singular is the 
general, the plural the particular; a fuller quotation would have 
brought out the sense intended rather better, the words used 
being (Gildersleeve, Pind. Pyth. IV 57): ‘this syntactical figure 
gives no trouble when plural nouns are mixed with singulars or 
neuters: nor much when the verb precedes, for the singular is the 
general and the plural the particular.’ 

In the comment on the Spartan choral (folk-songs XIII), 
beginning dyués veaviat, ONe misses a reference to the 
famous line of Anakreon: mddat ror’ dxipor it might 
have by comparison brought out more strongly the use of the 
iambic trimeter in choral poetry. 

There is much that is interesting in these notes in the record of 
changes, more or less recent, brought about in beliefs long time 
adhered to; all reminding us, as do changes and additions in the 
text itself, that the doctrine of Herakleitos holds good for the 
study of Greek no less than it does for everything else. Such 
changes we meet, e. g., in the views concerning the relation of 
Alkaios and Sappho; the existence of the schema Ibyceum, and 
in a certain sense of the schema Pindaricum; the notion that 
Stesichoros was the founder of the tripartite arrangement of the 
chorus, Arion of the rpay:xds rpémos, etc. The last-named are only 
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samples of the tendency of the Greeks to connect a phenomenon 
with some great name regardless of certainty, if only there 
was some show of probability. In the case of the famous lines 
attributed to Alkaios (XII): idm\ox’ d&yva peddydpede Sampo, Dr. 
Smyth has not had the courage of what seems to be his own con- 
viction, for he has printed them under that poet’s name, although 
he has separated them from the other line with which Bergk 
thought they should be taken. 

To omit all reference to the helps given in the study of the 
metres of the selections would be doing a manifest injustice to a 
useful part of the work. At the head of each selection is printed 
a correct scheme of the metre, and all cases of synizesis are clearly 
marked in the text, thus facilitating and making enjoyable the 
work of acquiring the rhythm, which is only the shadow of the 
music, to be sure, but presents at least the outlines of the reality. 
Twice the printer has been guilty of measuring out less to a line 
than is its due (Sappho, XXIII and Melanippides, III 3), but there 
the addition is readily made. 

For the use of undergraduate students the work can hardly 
have been intended, though perhaps those who are more advanced 
might use it with profit. The author has throughout taken for 
granted that the reader has a good acquaintance with the dialects— 
not always a safe inference in the case of a student who has read 
a little Homer and a play or two. But even for those who have 
already passed beyond their college course a little more help 
might have been given at times, so, e. g., a note might have stated 
the reason why mavray is written Terpander, I 2, while the Doric 
form is given Alkman, IV 3, XXV 2; or a note might have been 
given on saicay, Alkaios, XXXIII, certainly a better reading 
than mracay, but perhaps a little more perplexing to the beginner ; 
on éyvas, Alkaios, I 2 (although, to besure, the ending is explained 
later in XVI 3); on gay, Simonides, VII 3; a fuller statement on 
airei, Alkman, IV 79; why zpagéas, Simonides, II 7, was preferred to 
mpagéas Of other editors, etc. 

That there should occasionally be typographical errors in a 
work of this kind is only natural: most of them—and there are 
not many—are self-evident; only in a few instances will they be 
likely to give rise to misapprehension on the part of the student, 
as, e. g., when the commentary on Spérea, Simonides, XXII 5, says 
‘absence of motion in adj. in -eos occurs here, etc.,’ or when 
Sappho, I 14 pe didcao’ is printed. The variant deige in the note 
on Alkman, XIV 1 for gage of the text is not so readily chargeable 
to the typesetter. The spelling Rhadamanthos in the note on 
Simonides, II 7 is probably due to transliteration at second hand 
from the Latin: the Greek form would be better. But, then, 
others have been guilty of this inaccuracy. 

Altogether it is a valuable piece of work that we have in this 
book. Some of its excellencies have been indicated above; to 
point them out in detail would mean to begin at the Introduction 
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and to go on through to the end, for they are found on every 
page. One’s only regret on laying down the book is that the 
author has not yet given us, along the same lines, an edition of 
the elegiac, iambic and epigrammatic poetry of the classic period. 
And this feeling is due not so much to a conservative desire to 
keep up old traditions, but rather because there is still a real need 
for such a work, and because we know that Dr. Smyth would do 
it well. Perhaps the time is not far distant when even this regret 
will no longer be felt. 
EDWARD H. SPIEKER. 


Plutarque. De la musique (Mepi Movoxxjs). Edition critique et 
explicative par HENRI WEIL, Membre de l'Institut, et 
TH. ReErinacH, Docteur és Lettres. Paris, Ernest Leroux, 
Editeur. 1900. 


The bibliography of ancient music has received a very important 
accession in the recently published edition of Plutarch’s dialogue 
De Musica by MM. Henri Weil and Théodore Reinach. This 
treatise, in spite of the date of its composition, whether it be really 
the work of Plutarch or not, is of extreme value for the history and 
nature of Greek music during the classical and pre-classical 
periods. Not only is it on many points the sole source of our 
knowledge (real or supposed), but it is largely made up of 
extracts from the works of authors of the fourth century, such as 
Aristoxenus and Heraclides Ponticus. Its claims to considera- 
tion as a literary work are but slight, although the material is 
thrown into the form of asymposium. The host of the occasion, 
Onesicrates, proposes in a few introductory remarks the subject 
of the conference—to wit, music. Two guests, Lysias and 
Soterichus, take in turn the réle of expounder of sundry his- 
torical, aesthetic and scientific data, which are apparently the 
contents of a note-book, culled for the most part, not improbably 
wholly, from writers of some four centuries earlier date. How far 
this borrowing went is shown by M. Reinach in the Introduction. 
Although the names of the authors and the extent of the extracts 
are only occasionally indicated by the writer of the De Musica, it 
is yet possible in most cases to determine these points with 
considerable confidence in the results. Aristoxenus is laid under 
heavy contributions. According to a rough estimate more than 
one-half of the whole treatise seems to be attributable to him 
directly or indirectly. Another large portion is based on a work 
of Heraclides Ponticus (entitled, according to M. Reinach, cvvaywyn 
tov év povorxn), Which itself drew from fifth-cen- 
tury sources, the Chronicle of Sicyon and the epi rav dpyaiov 
mowrav te cal povorxay by Glaucus of Rhegium. This material, 
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besides being collected from various places, is clumsily put 
together. It would seem that many of the passages are literal 
quotations. But the very naiveté with which references to the 
conditions prevailing at the time when the original was composed 
are left in our treatise, as if they still held good for Plutarch’s 
time, is an assurance of the (unintentional) faithfulness of the 
transcribing process. With due allowance for the manner of the 
tradition, we can therefore regard the data here afforded us as if 
they proceeded directly from the original writers. M. Reinach, 
who is the author of the Introduction and Critical and Explanatory 
Notes, has carefully gone over the evidence and has made, where 
possible, the attribution of each section to its proper author. In 
this matter he has gone further than Westphal, who edited the 
treatise in 1865. 

Closely connected with the recognition of the author’s indebted- 
ness is the question of authenticity. M. Reinach, like Westphal, 
follows the traditional view and accepts as valid the evidence of 
the manuscripts, all of which assign the work to Plutarch. On 
this point he devotes half a dozen pages of the Introduction to a 
refutation of the opinions of G. Benseler, Volkmann, Fuhr, and 
B. Weissenberger, who find internal evidence in the style against 
Plutarch’s authorship. But when the necessary deductions have 
been made, the work of the author’s own hand does not cover 
many pages. There is not, then, much scope for the application 
of stylistic tests. Arguments based on the language of the 
extracts are necessarily of little value in determining the author- 
ship of the work as a whole. 

As to the naiveté with which the borrowed material is used, it 
is, in the belief of M. Reinach, an indication that the De Musica 
was a work of Plutarch’s youth. Support for this view is found in 
‘ the use of the expression 6 éyds diddoxados, referring to the host, 
Onesicrates, at whose table the dialogue takes place. It is held 
that Onesicrates was in fact Plutarch’s teacher at Chaeronea, that 
he is called such in the early work, De Musica, but that after 
Plutarch’s return from Alexandria, where he had heard men of far 

reater learning than Onesicrates, this form of address is dropped. 
onsequently in the Quaestiones convivales, where Onesicrates 
appears again, he is called simply ’Ovnotxparns 6 larpés. 

In appearance the new edition leaves little to be desired. The 
Introduction of 38 pages is followed by appendices giving full 
accounts of the manuscripts and editions that concern the treatise, 
and by a complete collection of all the musical passages to be 
found elsewhere in Plutarch. The Greek text, with the critical 
notes, is printed on the even-numbered pages only, and is faced 
by the translation in French. The explanatory notes, which are 
very copious, occupy the lower halves of the pages. The pages 
of the vulgate, the Wechel edition, with their lettered subdivi- 
sions, are given in the margin, but it has been thought expedient 
to divide the whole work into 448 small paragraphs (rarely 
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exceeding five lines in extent). Ordinarily a new manner of 
citation is not welcome, but in consideration of the transpositions 
which were necessary for the new constitution of the text, it is 
evident that much was to be gained in facility of reference if, in 
handling the material, small units could be used. It is to be 
hoped that the new paragraphs will be adopted in future citations 
from this treatise. 


C. W. L. JOHNSON. 


REPORTS. 


THE JOURNAL OF GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, edited by GusTaF E. 
KARSTEN. Vol. II. 


Pp. 1-7. James Taft Hatfield (Evanston, II.) discusses Uhland’s 
Earliest Ballad and Its Source. In a note-book containing some 
of Uhland’s earlier poetic attempts is to be found his first ballad, 
Das Lied vom armen Vater. Ein Harfnerlied aus einem unvoll- 
endeten Gedichte, a poem of little poetic value, yet of interest in 
that it makes clear certain steps in Uhland’s poetic development. 
It is the first step towards ballad-writing and away from his 
earlier, cruder ‘moralizing school poetry.’ The source is Das 
Schloss in Oesterreich, which appeared in the first volume of the 
magazine Deutsches Museum (1776). Uhland was acquainted 
with this magazine, and by it his interest in older German litera- 
ture was aroused. The situation and the verbal coincidences in 
the two ballads are so similar that there can be no doubt about 
the connection between them. The author also traces a number 
of phrases in Uhland’s later poems to this old German ballad. 


Pp. 7-14. G. L. Kittredge (Harvard University), in Notes on 
Elizabethan Plays, points out two old and hitherto unnoticed 
occurrences of the proverb ‘ While the grass is growing.’ One is 
in Reliquiae Antiquae, I 208, and the second, much earlier, in a 
letter printed in the Epistolae of Petrus de Vineus, lib. II, cap. 53, 
and by Huillard-Bréholles, Hist. Diplomat. Friderici II, 6, 128. 
(2) Kittredge proves by parallel passages that Thomas Preston, 
author of Cambyses, may have been the author of Sir Clyomon 
and Sir Clamydes, usually ascribed to other authors. (3) The 
source of the plot of Sir Gyles Goosecappe (in Bullen, Old Plays, 
3, 1 ff.) is shown by examination of its plot and a number of 
parallel passages to be Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde. The 
latter has undoubtedly influenced the dialogue of the play. 
(4) The source of the plot of Heywood’s The Captives; or the 
Lost Recovered the author finds in a well-known Old French 
fabliau of Le Prétre qu’on porte, already represented in English 
by the Mery Jest of Dan Hew of Leicester (Hazlitt, Early Popular 
Poetry, 3, 130 ff.). 


Pp. 14-28. J. W. Broatch (Yale University), in the article The 
Indebtedness of Chaucer’s Troilus to Benoft’s Roman, investigates 
the question as to whether Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde owes } 
more to Guido da Colonna after Boccaccio’s Filostrato or to 
Benoit de Sainte More’s Roman de Troie. The passages, seven- 
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teen in all, cited by Skeat to prove that Guido was a ‘direct, 
though secondary source for the Troilus’ are examined in detail, 
with the result that none of them, according to Broatch, proves 
the claim of Skeat, and ‘some even go far absolutely to disprove 
it’ Chaucer knew Guido and used him, but not in Troilus 
and Criseyde. Three passages cited by Herzberg, occurring in 
Benoit, though not in Guido, and six others of a similar character 
are adduced, all of which go to show that Chaucer must ‘have had 
Benoit before him when composing the tale of Troilus.’ ‘A more 
extended and spiritual treatment of the same theme would show 
more decisively’ that Chaucer followed Benoit rather than Guido. 


Pp. 29-31. Otto B. Schlutter (Hartford, Conn.) reprints side 
by side, for the sake of comparison, Aldhelm’s Runic Alphabet, 
and a Runic alphabet in the Codex Regius, 338, fol. go. 


Pp. 31-3. Otto B. Schlutter, in an article On Old English 
Glosses, contributes some new conjectures regarding readings in 
Old English glosses. 


Pp. 33-100. Paul O. Kern (The University of Chicago), in 
Das Starke Verb bei Grimmelshausen: Ein Beitrag zur Gram- 
matik des Friihneuhochdeutschen, presents the tabulated results 
of an elaborate investigation of the strong verb in the printed 
works of Grimmelshausen. 


Pp. 100-2. George Hemp! (University of Michigan), on Der 
See und die See, notes that ‘the distinction in the meaning of the 
word according as it is masculine or feminine is comparatively 
recent,’ and arose in literary language. The word was originally 
masculine, but the northern Germanic tribes developed the 
feminine instead. As their use generally referred to ‘sea,’ the 
feminine gender prevailed for this meaning. In Southern Ger- 
many, however, the masculine gender survived as applied to the 
only large body of water existing in the interior, that is ‘lake.’ 
‘Later the grammarians formulated the distinction,’ though the 
Southern Germans occasionally use the masculine for ‘sea’ and 
the Northern Germans de See for ‘lake.’ 


P. 102. George Hempl contributes a short note on Middle 
English w¢ : wd, as a Middle English rhyme-test, a subject dis- 
cussed by him in J. G. Ph. I 23 f. 


No. 2. 


Pp. 149-99. Charles H. Whitman (Yale University), in The 
Birds of Old English Literature, gives a list of over one hundred 
and forty bird-names mentioned in Old English literature and 
glosses, and makes out sixty-seven species which were then resi- 
dents of Great Britain. The author has classified them into: 
I. Indigenous Wild Species; II. Domestic Fowl; III. General 
Terms, Foreign Species, etc.; and has followed each species 
through O.E. literature, citing the glosses or works in which the 
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names occur. An Old English, a Latin, and a Modern English 
index makes the collection a very practical one and of value to 
students interested. 


Pp. 199-203. H. S. Napier (Oxford University, England), A 
Fragment of the Ancren Riwle, reprints a single leaf, containing 
sixty-four lines (date 1330-40), of the Middle English Ancren 
Riwle, the dialect of which points to the southwestern part of 
England. The leaf is the fragment of an old binding, cut on one 
edge and quite illegible on the second page. The original has 
been restored with the help of Morton’s edition. 


Pp. 203-13. Jefferson B. Fletcher (Harvard University), Huon 
of Burdeux and the Fairie Queene. The article, which is the first 
to trace in any detail the influence of the French romance (trans- 
lated about 1525 by Lord Berners under the title of The Boke of 
Duke Huon of Burdeux) upon Spenser’s Fairy Queen, limits 
itself to a comparison of the first book of Spenser’s poem with the 
original French chanson de geste. The comparison, arranged 
in parallel columns, takes up only the plot of the two works 
compared, leaving detailed comparison for later publication, when 
the author promises to prove verbal similarities. The author 
concludes: “Unless I am mistaken, then, Spenser drew from 
Huon of Burdeux the chief outlines and characters of his romantic 
fairy world, ... and in the first book of his poem follows step by 
step the dramatic presentation of the same motive as developed in 
the original chanson de geste of Sir Huon.” 


Pp. 213-34. Francis A. Wood (Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa) contributes notes on the Etymologies of some thirty Ger- 
manic words and related forms in other languages, tracing them 
to original simple roots, according to the principles laid down by 
him in J. G. Ph. I 280 f. 


Pp. 234-9. George Hempl (University of Michigan), on 
Skeekja, Karl, Kerl, Kegel, etc., adds some further information 
and corrections to an article on the same subject by him in J. G. 
Ph. I 342 f., which bear out the original claims as to the connec- 
tion of the words. 


No. 3. 

Pp. 283-323. Philip S. Allen Ear aery | of Chicago), on 
Wilhelm Miiller and the German Volkslied, the first of a series 
of articles on Miiller. After giving a list of Miiller’s poems, upon 
which the article is based, and the rather scanty bibliography 
concerning Miiller, the author shows why Miiller, whose poems, 
set to music by Schubert and others, are more commonly sung 
than read, is so widely known among the Germans. The reasons 
of this popularity are because, in the first place, he is a poet 
of wine, a poet of freedom, the vagorum archipoeta who 
appeals particularly strongly to the Germans with their migratory 
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instincts. Then, because of the kinship of Miiller’s poems with 
the older Volkslieder and of the development by Miller of 
‘poetical form as a vehicle of dramatic expression along lines 
already laid down by Goethe and Uhland.’ Finally, his popularity 
is due ‘to the simple individuality of the poet himself.’ The 
present paper tries to establish the thesis that ‘an evident kinship 
exists between the older Volkslieder and the lyrics of Miiller,’ 
taking the Des Knaben Wunderhorn as a ‘convenient standard by 
which to determine this kinship.’ A Volkslied the author defines 
as ‘a song from whatever source, of whatever form, sung for a 
long time by all kinds and conditions of people... The time of 
composition, the author, the form are means of classifying, but 
the real arbiter after all is vox populi.’ Popularity during two 
generations establishes the claim of a song to being a Volkslied. 
The time for making Volkslieder has not gone by, as the author 
shows by citations. Allen traces the development and growth of 
the appreciation of popular poetry, especially in Germany, where 
the Romantic School kept alive the interest in the Volkslied, 
though the poems of its earliest members failed to catch its spirit. 
The Wunderhorn, though not the first collection of Volkslieder, 
was the first to present a great mass of them, notwithstanding its 
careless compilation and its large number of spurious ballads. 
This publication influenced immediately both the language and 
the form of poetry, and made the propaganda of the Volkslied 
one of the tenets of the Romantic School. In the opening 
decades of the century ‘a great store of Volkslieder was the 
stock-in-trade of the average lyricist,’ and all the greater poets 
became conscious imitators. 

Miiller never departed from the style of the Volkslied, not only 
in his best known ballads and songs, but not even in his religious 
verses nor in his verses on foreign models and Greek songs. 
Miiller’s life and environment explain this love for the folksong in 
all its various phases. He ‘scarcely wrote a line from first to last 
which did not betray the influence of the Volkslied.’ His short 
life explains the unity of Miiller’s work. His poetry lacks the 
pessimism due to disappointing experience, as it also Jacks the 
caution of maturity. Allen protests against grouping together 
Miller and Eichendorff and making him the ‘ creature of Goethe, 
Uhland or Eichendorff.’ To the Wunderhorn must be attributed 
the paramount influence upon Miiller, though ‘he was not bounded 
by the Volkslied, but made the Volkslied as wide as his own 
horizon. Although the emotions depicted in his poems were not 
real emotions, still their unreality does not exclude them from 
being a modern Volkslied, for sincerity is not necessarily a sine 
gua non of the modern Volkslied.’ Miiller’s songs are widely 
sung and are therefore Volkslieder, though ‘they are as widely 
different from the ancient Volkslied form as democracy is from 
the feudal system.’ But it is to be remembered that the character 
of the Volkslieder is continually changing. In a following article 
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the writer proposes to discuss in detail the obligations of Miiller 
to the Volkslied, which will throw a good deal of light upon 
Miiller’s position in literature. 


Pp. 323-59. Frederic Ives Carpenter (University of Chicago), 
Thomas Watson’s ‘Italian Madrigals Englished,’ 1590. Watson 
must be regarded as a minor master of metrical form in his 
day. He ‘was one of the reformers of our versifying in the 
Italianate and Petrarchan direction.’ He attempted to establish 
the Petrarchan tradition in English poetry by his Hecatompathia 
or Passionate Centurie of Love in 1582 and by his First Sett of 
Italian Madrigalls Englished. The latter have never been pub- 
lished as a whole. Though they have very little intrinsic poetic 
value, still their historic interest is considerable. They are re- 
printed here from the copy in the British Museum (shelfmark C 
130). Half of these madrigals have ‘no further connection with 
their Italian analogues than is supplied by their musical setting in 
common, unless in some cases the mood or mof#if in the English 
was suggested from the Italian.’ ‘Some eight or ten others were 
apparently suggested in whole or in part from the Italian. Some 
three or four others may fairly be termed free translations from 
the Italian words which appear with the original music.’ Two 
madrigals assigned to Byrd may have been written by Watson 
and set to music by Byrd, or possibly written by Byrd. The 
choice of so many madrigals from Marenzio, the best of Italian 
madrigalists, tends to show that Watson possessed a highly 
cultivated musical taste or was assisted in his selection by 
some professional musician, possibly Byrd. The sources of the 
reprinted madrigals are indicated, and the most important refer- 
ences in them are explained. The madrigals follow the strict 
syllabic system rather than the rhythmical or accentual. The 
authors of the Italian originals, except in one case, are identified. 
A brief account of Italian composers is given. 


Pp. 359-63. Arthur S. Napier (Oxford, England), On Some 
Old English Ghost-Words, shows that the Old English forms foste 
‘frog, toad,’ and /axe ‘toad’ are one and the same word—namely, 
tosca, toxa (or possibly fem. -sce); and that fornefa (in most Old 
English dictionaries) ought to be struck out, together with the 
feminine fornefe, as they really stand for two words, for nefena. 
Napier also points out that a fruitful source of confusion in Old 
English glosses lies in the fact that frequently a word is indicated 
by only a few letters sufficient to indicate its meaning to the Old 
English reader. For instance, /éc is given as ‘medicine’: it is, 
however, an abbreviation of /acnunge. A number of ghost- 
words cited by Napier are the result of a misreading of the 
manuscripts. 


Pp. 363-70. O. F. Emerson (Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, ©.), The Letters of Edward Gibbon. The new edition 
of Gibbon’s Letters (1896) was heralded as containing a large 
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number of new letters, and it was generally thought by implica- 
tion to be a complete collection. Emerson supplements the 
collection by two lists, sixty letters in all, the first containing 
thirty-six letters by Gibbon, found in his Miscellaneous Works 
(1796, 1814), which letters ‘are by no means lacking in value.’ 
The second list contains letters by Gibbon published in Le Salon 
de Madame Neckar, a few from The Gentlemen’s Magazine, from 
Notes and Queries, and from Campbell’s Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors. Seven further letters are said to be at Port Eliot. 
Emerson also gives a list of other interesting letters written to 
Gibbon, which are omitted in the new edition. While praising 
the edition for its admirable text, notes and index, still Emerson 
regrets the omission of the letters cited. 


Pp. 370-74. George Hempl (University of Michigan), The 
Origin of the Runes. ‘This paper (read at a meeting of the 
Modern Language Association in Charlottesville) is intended to 
give a very brief account of the discovery of the key to the 
question of the origin of the Runic alphabet.’ The complete 
treatment is promised later. Hempl protested in 1895 against 
Wimmer’s theory of its origin—namely, from the Latin alphabet— 
and others have protested since; but no other theory has been 
proposed as a substitute. By changing the order of the runes 
and then closely examining this order and the form of the runes 
in detail, Hemp! reaches the conclusion that the ‘ runes are based 
on a Western Greek alphabet differing but little from the Formetto 


alphabet and that in the direction of certain Western alphabets, 
for example, the Venetic, the East Italic (or Sabellic) and the 
Gallic; and the adoption of this alphabet by the Germanic people 
took place about 600 B. C., at which time the chief changes that 
differentiate Germanic speech from the remaining Indo-European 
languages had taken place.’ 


No. 4. 

Pp. 429-54. Jefferson B. Fletcher, Areopagus and Pleiade. 
‘The purpose of the paper is to emphasize a certain paral- 
lelism between Ronsard’s Pleiade and that literary club to which 
Spenser in his letter to Harvey of October 5, 1579, gives the 
name of Areopagus. It will not be possible to produce the lines 
of this parallelism to do it justice... I hope at least to show 
cause why two dominant schools of literature in the second half of 
the sixteenth century should not be studied apart.’ The pro- 
nunciamento of the Pleiade issued in 1549 was Du Bellay’s La 
Deffence et Illustration de la Langue francoise. The English Poet 
of Spenser, the tenets of which can be inferred from ‘E. K.’s’ 
reference in the Shepheard’s Calender, and which were probably 
embodied in Sidney’s Defense of Poesie, appeared in 1579 as the 
program of the English school. It has been generally held that 
there is a relationship between the French and English school, 
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due, however, to a coincidence. Fletcher maintains that it was 
more than a coincidence; ‘it was a conscious following of the 
French group by the English.’ He shows surface analogies 
between the Pleiade and the Areopagus, a personal friendship 
between Ronsard, who was generally popular in England, and 
Sidney, and lays stress upon the envy felt by Queen Elisabeth of 
‘the lustre which Ronsard in Paris and Tasso at Ferrara were 
shedding upon their respective sovereigns.’ He also calls atten- 
tion to the peculiar name of the English club, probably suggested 
by that of the French, and halds that these facts make probable 
an analogy between the clubs. A broad comparison of the 
purposes and performance of these literary coteries establishes 
more surely the probable identity of the clubs. This comparison 
the writer makes by quotations of similar passages taken from 
their programs, by tracing out the doctrines promulgated by each 
club, and by discussing the character of the various poetical 
products of these doctrines. As there is no third source known 
for these analogies, there must have been a conscious imitation of 
the French by the later English club. 


Pp. 454-528. John McLaren McBryde, Jr. (Hollins Institute, 
Va.) presents an elaborate study of Cowley’s Davideis. ‘The 
purpose in resurrecting this almost forgotten epic of Cowley’s is 
to show in some slight way the growth of the religious epic prior 
to Milton and the part which Cowley took in its development.’ 
In the first section of his article the writer gives Cowley’s Biog- 
raphy, in the second discusses the familiar letters of Cowley 
(which appeared in Fraser’s Magazine, vols. XIII and XIV), and 

roves them spurious. The section on the David Theme in 

iterature preceding Cowley gives a list of extra-scriptural tradi- 
tions and legends concerning David, and besides a long list of 
early morality plays, later dramas and poems on the same theme 
in the literature of England and Europe. McBryde gives hasty 
sketches of Bishop Bale’s God’s Promises and Hans Sachs’ plays, 
and analyzes quite at length the works of Guillaume de Saluste du 
Bartas (d. 1590), a strong Protestant and follower of Henry IV of 
France, whose principal work is an almost complete history of the 
Old Testament in verse, and was translated into English ayearly 
as 1591. Comparisons between the Davideis and Du Bartas’ 
work demonstrate that Cowley’s design and that of the French- 
man were wonderfully alike, and that Cowley owed much to the 
latter. Other-English works on this same theme are analyzed, 
but no influence, or only a general influence, to these works can 
be traced. In the section Cowley and Milton, the writer makes 
clear certain influences of Cowley upon his greater successor. In 
a few paragraphs poems concerning David subsequent to Cowley 
are treated rather generally. The detailed comparison between 
the Davideis and Crashaw’s Sospetto D’Herode leads McBryde 
to the conclusion that ‘while the proofs are not conclusive, it 
seems more probable that Cowley the younger poet... should 
have borrowed from a translation of the popular Marini (provided 
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it was then in MS) rather than that Crashaw with his original 
before him should have borrowed from Cowley’s poem.’ In a 
chapter Cowley and Virgil the writer investigates carefully the 
relations of the two poets, and finds that to Virgil Cowley owes 
more than to any one other writer. Both Marini and Cowley are 
indebted to the Aeneid, 286 f. (the episode of Alecto’s visit to 
Turnus), Cowley having also used Fracastor’s Joseph and Fair- 
fax’s Tasso. Finally, in a brief discussion Cowley’s indebtedness 
to other classic poets is shown—namely, to Statius, Ovid, Claudian 
and Hesiod. 


Pp. 528-44. Benjamin Ide Wheeler (Cornell University), on 
The Origin of Grammatical Gender, takes as his point of starting 
Brugmann’s monograph on the Nature and Origin of the Noun- 
Genders. After reviewing briefly the old theory of noun-gender, 
as being due to personification and subsequent sexualization, and 
the theory offered by Brugmann as a substitute—namely, that the 
distinctive endings originally had nothing at all to do with sex, 
but acquired the meaning of sex by being applied accidentally to 
objects having sex, and afterwards becoming productive endings 
with a distinct meaning of sex—Wheeler urges the following 
objections to the latter theory. It can not be accepted in place of 
the old, because it lacks concrete cases to prove it. It furnishes 
a possible explanation for stems in -d, but none for those in -za, 
nor for words not belonging to any well-defined suffix-class. 
‘There is altogether lacking any account of the psychological 
motive through which words of different ending should have been 
grouped into a psychologically determined class involving a 
denotation of sex. The difficulty is increased when we seek for a 
process by which nouns of different stem, as in -@ and -i (-7é), 
should come to recognize each other and unite in a group—a 
group marked by no grammatical symbol or mechanism, and in 
no way recognized by the language.’ The cases of assimilation 
noted in living Indo-European languages are all under the guid- 
ance of an external symbol or sign, the article, pronoun or 
adjective. The imperfect rudimentary grouping of word-forms, 
carrying a like idea or involving any relationship, is created or 
maintained under the protection and patronage of some compacted 
category of form. But the author insists: ‘The psychological 
grouping from which the phenomena of analogy result is never a 
grouping on the basis solely of meaning, nor on the basis solely 
of form, both are involved in every case.’ 

On general principles the writer holds it ‘improbable that the 
categories of sex-gender originated from within the nouns them- 
selves, which by their very nature directly indicate the objects for 
which they stand, and which may not be expected to require for 
the identification of the object such an indication of sex as is, for 
example, eminently convenient in words of shifting application 
like the personal pronouns he, she, it.’ Hence he takes up in 
detail a theory propounded by him in 1889 and amplified by 
Henning and Jacobi, which maintains that the development of 
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grammatical gender in the noun had been determined by the 
inflections of the pronoun. The pronoun possesses the opportu- 
nities for the development of categories distinguishing sex-gender. 
Since gender was originally not indicated in verb or noun, its 
origin naturally ought to be found in the pronoun or adjective. 
This a-priori theory is confirmed by existing facts in non-Indo- 
Europ. languages with imperfectly developed systems of gram- 
matical gender. English ‘presents an almost perfect illustration 
of dependence upon the pronouns for special mechanism in the 
indication of sex.’ A large number of examples are cited in 
English which show in every case that ‘there is in English no 
grammatical gender of nouns. The distinctions of real and 
metaphorical sex belong to the objects and not the names.’ 
Words like poetess, he-goat are makeshifts, and no exceptions. 
The same is true of the Greek 4 6eés, » vngos, etc., which can not 
be explained from the point of view of grammatical gender. 
‘They are the fragmentary retention of an early type and status 
existing before the sex-gender inherent in the pronoun had created 
a concord of the adjective and grafted itself upon those suffixal 
classifications of the noun which, as a result of the engrafting, have 
come to exhibit the phenomena of grammatical gender.’ 
Wheeler, taking as a basis of investigation compound nouns, 
proposes a new theory for the explanation of the Indo-Europ. 
neuter nouns in om. These nouns he considers as original forms 
of individualized o-nouns representing ‘the passive recipient... 
in distinction from the bearer and exponent of the action repre- 
sented in the s-forms.’ ‘In this character and with this value the 
two sets of forms (-s and -#) became crystallized in the paradigms 
of those nouns which, through loss of the ‘‘thematic vowel” (see 
Streitberg, Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. XXIV), provided a great 
part of what are now the masculines and feminines of the third 
declension.’ When the feeling for the nominative case as gram- 
matical subject had been evolved, ‘words which by virtue of their 
value as denoting things had been chiefly used in the m-form, so 
long as the verb was usually the name of an action set forth in an 
actor with the s-form, now began to appear as nominatives and in 
this m-form which had meanwhile come to be identified with their 
substance. In this they were aided by the analogy of the neuters 
of the first stratum (namely, mass words like sa/d, which in 
general formed no plurals), which knew no difference between 
nom. and acc. forms.’ Brugmann’s theory of om-forms Wheeler 
rejects entirely. This theory of Wheeler explains why only the 
o-declension has a characteristic neuter ending, why in a// neuters 
nom. and acc. agree in form, why the likeness in ending of the 
neuter nom. and masc. acc. is limited to the o-declension. If this 
theory be accepted, then the most fundamental and oldest classi- 
fication of Indo-Europ. nouns is ‘that of the oldest neuters, 
represented historically by the third decl. neuters, on the one 
hand, and the individualized o0-, z-, u-stems on the other.’ It is a. 
classification analogous to that between definite and indefinite 
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in other languages, ‘recognized as representing a first crude 
impulse, which, through the engrafting of the notion of sex-gender 
inherent in the pronoun, is capable of yielding the phenomena of 
grammatical gender.’ 

‘The connection between pronoun and noun was established by 
means of the adjective,’ which ‘agrees with the pronoun rather 
than the noun.’ Adjectives were names of shifting application 
like the pronouns, and like them were aided in their denotation of 
objects by an indication of sex. The pronoun made use of she- 
forms, one of which, sa (Gk. 4), is the source of the feminine 
a-ending. Another form, Indo-Europ. sz (syd), may also furnish 
the clue to the origin of the fem. 7(za)-suffix. 

The s of the nominative had nothing to do with gender. The 
a-form was introduced into the adjectives of the os-ending to aid 
the precision of denotation when an object of female sex was 
referred to by such a noun-adjective. When once it was possible 
to modify the adjective, it was an easy step to the nouns. If once 
‘a group of words had fastened the notion that -d referred to sé 
and femininity, other words in -a by virtue of the folk-instinct for 
like notions in like forms would be constrained into yielding 
some vaguely-felt folk-etymological connection with the idea of 
femininity. Undoubtedly in certain cases personification would 
help the analogy and would aid in bringing form and idea into 
harmony.’ Throughout the history of Indo-Europ. languages 
gender remained an imperfect blending of two systems of classifi- 
cation. ‘At one extreme classification was based on meaning, at 
the other on form.’ Wheeler adds a bibliography of the general 


subject. 


Volume II of the Journal contains the usual number of book- 
reviews on a considerable range of subjects. Of these, two are 
especially suggestive and valuable. One by C. von Klenze 
(University of Chicago), concerning Literature on the Nature- 
Sense, which contains part of an extended bibliography, with 
very helpful comments, dealing with the appreciation of nature 
among the poets and writers of various nations and ages. The 
other, by J. M. Manly (Chicago University), is a review of Alois 
Brandl’s Quellen des weltlichen Dramas in England vor Shake- 
speare (Strassburg, 1898), which contains a large amount of new 
information, besides a carefully detailed criticism of each play, 
with its notes and readings. 


The fourth number of this volume contains a portrait and 
tribute to the memory of Professor George A. Hench, one of the 
editors, who met his death in an accident, October 16, 1899. 
Professor Thomas, ar old friend and colleague, gives an account 
of his life and professional work, and offers a high personal 
tribute to his character, to which all who have known Professor 
Hench will heartily subscribe. For all who knew him have truly 
lost an inspiring example and a sympathetic friend. 


Yare University. GusTav GRUENER. 
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PHILOLOGus, LV (1896). 


I, pp. 1-19. O.Crusius: Litteraturgeschichtliche Parerga. III. 
Kleobuline, Kleobulos, and Aisopos. 1V. Alkaios and Anakreon 
—a defence of the usual chronology against recent attacks of 
Beloch and others. 


II, pp. 20-38. O.Immisch: Zur aristotelischen Poetik. Study 
of an Arabic translation of the Poetics through the Syriac, Cod. 
Par. 822 A, saec. XI ineunt. 


P. 38. Cr.: Ad Iuliani Epistulam VIII, p. 377, D. He follows 
Babrias; cf. Ep. 58 (59), p. 444 B. 


III, pp. 39-45. J. H. Lipsius: Zu Hyperides Rede gegen 
Athenogenes. Discussion of legal points. 


IV, pp. 46-61. W. Schmid: Kritisches und Exegetisches zu 
Euripides’ Kyklops. 

P. 61. W. H. Roscher supplements Philol. LIII 362, con- 
cerning the legends of the birth of Pan, that Mythograph. Gr. I, 
p- 257 shows a contamination of two different genealogies. 


V, pp. 62-72. R. Fuchs: Zu den Epidemien I des Hippo- 
krates. 


P. 72. C. Haeberlin: Eurip. Helena 1155-1160 D, emends to 
& Iptapidas y’ doe 


VI, pp. 72-122. G. F. Unger: Umfang und Anordnung der 
Geschichte des Poseidonios. Examination of Suidas’ statement 
that Poseidonios’ big work in 52 books continued Polybios’ 
history to the war of the Cyrenians and Ptolemy. 1. The last 
year of Polybios is found to be late 146-145 B. Cc. from the 
universal history, but 140-139 from the Greek. 2. The last year 
of Pos. is 86 B.C. 3. The arrangement. 4. Dates of the frag- 
ments cited, with the number of the book. (Continuation, pp. 
245-56: 5. Date of the journey to the ocean is shown to be 
70 B. C.) 


P. 122. Cr.: Cornelius Gallus auf einer A4gyptischen Inschrift. 
Notice of a trilingual insc. publ. by J. P. Mahaffy in Athenaeum, 
1896, No. 3568, p. 352. 


VII, pp. 123-53. J. Zahlfleisch: Die Metaphysik des Aris- 
toteles das einheitliche Werk eines Autors. His conclusion 
(p- 153) is: It is probable, from the lack of references to this 
work in his other writings, that it was composed by A. towards 
the end of his life, at a time when he was too much occupied by 
various business matters to take the pains to preserve even 
externally, in style and arrangement, the unity of the whole. 


P. 153. C. Haeberlin: Herod. VI 19, suggests for the second 
verse of the oracle: dyAd’ ZAwpa for dyAad dépa. 
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VIII, pp. 154-9. B. Kiibler: Recisamenta critica. Bell. Alex., 
2 notes; Bell. Hisp., 11 notes; Caes. Bell. Civ. I 6.6; Cic. in Cat. 
I 13. 3 and 17; etc. 


IX, pp. 160-69. W. M. Lindsay: Die Handschriften von 
Nonius Marcellus, I-III, with stemma. Lost archetype of the 
7th-8th century, the original of F* (if not the arch.) of the first 
generation; L of the second; (H*PVE I-II med.) F and the 
excerpt MSS of the third; while H’E (II med. III) come from F. 


P. 169. M. Krascheninnikoff: Zu den Scholia BP in Ger- 
manic., p. 103, Breysig. 


X, pp. 170-79. A. Milchhoefer: Athen und Thukydides, II 15, 
combats Dérpfeld’s view (Athen. Mitth. XX, S. 161 ff.) as to the 
location of Dionysion é¢v Aiuvas and the Enneakrunos. 


P. 179. E. Ziebarth: Kritische Randnoten aus Handexem- 
plaren Hermann Sauppes. III. Zu Xenophon. Conviv. (10 
notes); Agesil. (9). 


Miscellen.—1, pp. 180-81. F. Hiller von Gaertringen: Heros 
’Emréyos in C. I. A. I 194-225 (429-8 B. C.). 

2, pp. 181-5. K. Zacher: Die erhdhte Biihne bei Aristophanes, 
Vesp. 1514, 1342; Eq. 148 f.; Acharn. 732 are adduced against 
Dorpfeld’s theory. 

3, pp. 186-7. C. Haeberlin: Noch einmal Besantinos (v. Philol. 
54) P+ 310). 

4, pp. 187-8. H. Stadler: Ein ungedrucktes Dioskorides- 
fragment, from a Munich MS mentioned by Marcellus Virgilius 
in 1518 in his commentary to Diosk. [On p. 382 he corrects 
statement: it was published in 1478, at Colle in Toscana. ] 

5, pp. 189-91. P. de Winterfeld: Ad scriptores latinos coniec- 
tanea. Auct. de dub. nom., p. 93. 1 (Haupt); Manilius, I 371; 
Jac. Petron. fr. 37; Calp. Flacc. decl. 49; Apul. anechomen. 12; 
18; 20. Alc. Avitus, c. 6. 394. 

6, pp. 191-2. O. Rossbach: Der Pithoeanus des Phaedrus. 
Excerpts, written before Havet’s critical edition. 


XI, pp. 193-6. R. Reitzenstein; Leukarion bei Hesiod (cf. 
Philol. 54, 395). Hesiod ap. Etym. Gud. wrote Acveapion; the 
oldest tradition.as to the descent of the Locrians knew a Leu- 
karion but no Deukalion. 


XII, pp. 197-212. W. Heraeus: Sublimen, gives the MS 
support for such an adverbial form, and accepts Ritschl’s 
etymology from /imen as possible. 


P. 212. Cr.: Babrius, CX XIII 1 und die Collationen des 
Athous, which has ypvuea. 


XIII, pp. 213-44. J. Marquart: Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
von Eran (continued from Philol. 54, 489-528). 5. In criticism 
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of Faustos of Byzantium. 6. Hazarapet. 7. The old Persian 
calendar. 8. ’Apraio. 9. Erymandus. 10. Haraiwa. Supple- 
mentary notes. 


XIV, pp. 245-56. Continuation of VI, p. 73, q. v. 


XV, pp. 257-76. W. Soltau: Die Entstehung der Annales 
Maximi. I. The oral utterances of the pontifex were, acc. to Cic. 
de Or. II 13. 52, towards the end of the fourth century B. C. put 
on the tabula dealbata, potestas ut esset populo cognoscendi. 
The accretion of many secular and purely political facts led the 
pont. max. Q. Mucius Scaevola, ca. 120 B. C., to collect their 
contents into 80 books. II. The chief element of the Annales, 
so far as they concern the history of the 4th-5th cent. B. C., was 
simply the fasti consulares. 


XVI, pp. 277-306. A. Baumstark: Die zweite Achilleustrilogie 
des Aischylos. (a) <Anirdes> with a chorus of 12 captive girls 
belonging to Achilles, (6) Memnon with chorus of 12 daughters of 
Helios, (¢) Psychostasia with chorus of 12 Pleiades. This trilogy 
was presented in 468 B. C., losing to Sophokles. 


XVII, pp. 307-17. E. Graf: Zu Aristophanes Fréschen. 
Critical notes. Holds that the play was enlarged for a second 
staging. 

P. 317. H. Deiter: Cic. Philip. XIV 5. 13 impetus (gen.) 
crimen inuidiaque quaeretur ? 

XVIII, pp. 318-40. L. Gurlitt: Handschriftliches und Text- 
kritisches zu Cicero’s Epistulae ad M. Brutum. A. (a) The 
northern transmission of ‘lib. I’; (6) of lib. II (really the begin- 
ning of lib. IX). 2. The Italian transmission. C. The critical 
apparatus. 


XIX, pp. 341-52. H. Bliimner: Textkritisches zu Apuleius’ 
Metamorphosen. 


XX, pp. 353-84. O. Crusius: Grenfell’s Erotic Fragment und 
seine litterarische Stellung. Text. The piece is in free and 
varied rhythms, and may be classed as a lyric mime—hilarodia 
(Athen. 620-1 B)—of which Simos of Magnesia was the master ; to 
which class, perhaps, the Roman cantica are to be referred. 


Miscellén.—7, pp. 384-7. W. M. Lindsay: Der Salamanca 
Epiktet—the edition of 1555. 

8, pp. 387-9. F. Miinzer: Der erste Gegner des Spartacus— 
C. Claudius C, f. Glaber (acc. to a senatus consultum for Oropos), 
and the other known facts. 

9, pp. 389-91. W. Schmid: Zu Terentius, Adelph. 55-6, 
restores to 


Nam qui mentiri aut falleré suum erum aut patrém 
Audébit tanto magis audébit céterdés. 


| 
| 
| 
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10, pp. 391-2. Th. Stangl: Zu Cic. de Orat. II 321, rursus 
instead of the ursum of the archetype. 


XXI, pp. 393-415. B. Heisterbergk: Municeps, 1. Defini- 
tion of Paulus and Festus; 2. of Aelius Gallus and Isidorus (cf. 
p. 408). Two distinct kinds: those who settled in Rome and 
received some part in the civic rights of the Romans, and others 
who not in Rome but in their own towns were designated 
municipes, because they had filled public office. The inference is 
that the word municeps was twice coined from different causes 
and in different places; then an attempt was made to reconcile 
the uses. 


XXII, pp. 416-32. H. Diintzer: Eine Reisesatire und eine 
Reiseepistel des Horatius. Comparison and discussion of Sat. I 5 
and Ep. I 15. 


P. 432. H. Deiter: Liuius XXII, emends 17. 2 to flammae 
ex capite offae; 46. 5 ante alias, nearer P than Madvig’s adios; 
57. 5 existunt for insistunt (Madvig’s exeunt). 


XXIII, pp. 433-6. L. Radermacher: Ein metrisches Gesetz 
bei Babrios und anderen Iambendichtern. In the case of mono- 
syllables before the penthemimeres of the iambic trimeter, a 
syllable long by nature regularly follows one long by position. 


XXIV, pp. 437-61. B. Maurenbrecher: Tibullstudien. Rela- 
tion of the MSS; stemma (p. 448); the five branches of the 
transmission may be seen from the stemma on p. 461. 


XXV, pp. 462-73. C. Weymann: Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Litteratur. 1. Gregorios Thaumaturgos. 2. 
The Vita Martini of Sulpicius Severus. 3. Petrus Chrysologus. 
4. Reading of the classics in the later period (A. D. 413-430). 


XXVI, pp. 474-90. T. Baunack: Neue Bruchstiicke gorty- 
nischer Gesetze. Two new fragments found in 1895 near the 
great inscription. They do not belong to the great inscription, 
nor to one single inscription, nor are they by the same hand. 


XXVII, pp. 491-540. Th. Zielinski: Excurse zu den Trachi- 
nierinnen. 1. The Herakles of the Zeus-religion. 2. Lichas. 3. 
Herakles’ love for Iole is his first and only breach of faith. 4. The 
present. 5. The love-charm. 6. Iole. (Continued, XXX, pp. 
577-633) V-) 

XXVIII, pp. 541-60. R. Issberner: Dynamis und Themis. 
The Greeks designated a tone by its thesis; the absolute pitch of 
a tone, by its dynamis; its independent relative value in its 
octave, in its scale. There is also given an explanation of the 
Ptolemaean tabellae and their terminology. 


XXIX, pp. 561-5. O. Crusius: Die illustrierten Terenz- 
handschriften und Tacitus, Dialogus XX. According to Leo 
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and others the ultimate source of these illustrated MSS is the 
’Arrixtava dwéypapa. M. Aper in Tac. Dial. 20 says: nec magis 
perfert in iudiciis ... antiquitatem quam si quis in scaena ... 
Turpionis Ambiuii exprimere gestus uelit, which Cr. takes to 
refer to current illustrations. 


P. 565. O. Cr.: Der Tanz der Manaden. Vergil’s simile, 
Aen. VII 373-7, comparing Amata’s movements to those of a 
top, shows that the Bacchantes must have whirled about in a 
round-dance. 


Miscellen.—11, pp. 566-8. E. Holzner: Zu den Fragmenten 
der griechischen Tragiker. 

12, pp. 568-71. C. E. Gleye: Zu Q. Curtius Rufus. Seven 

pp- 571-3. M. Krascheninnikoff: Epigraphisches. 1. 
Fi sfollares?, C. I. L. I 603, he takes to be corrupted from inspecta 
ve witha dittographic final s from fig. sez. 2. Se/fitius (socurtalis?), 
C. I. L. IX 4549 = sefitius s. c. curialis, i. e. a corruption of Suffe- 
tius, or possibly a vulgar form. 

14, pp- 573-5. M. Manitius: Zur lateinischen Sprichwort- 
litteratur. Additions to Otto from the epistles of Columban, 
Boniface, e¢ ai. 

15, pp- 575-6. P. Knapp: Zu Eurip. Kyklops, vs. 152. 


XXX, pp. 577-633. Th. Zielinski: Excurse zu den Trachi- 


nierinnen (continuation of XXVII, pp. 491-540). 7. The oracle. 
8. Deianira. 9. Thepoison. 10. The Herakles of the Trachinae. 
11. Time of presentation, on metrical and internal grounds; this 
is either the oldest of Sophokles’ tragedies, or certainly not much 
later than the Antigone. 

XXXI, pp. 634-53. A. v. Premerstein: Ueber den Mythos in 
Euripides’ Helene. Summary on p. 653: Two sources are used ; 
on the groundwork furnished by Stesichorus he has tried, with 
less success, to build the same action which he presented to the 
Athenians in his brilliant Iphigenia among the Taurians. 

XXXII, pp. 654-88. E. Drerup: Zur Textgeschichte des 
Isokrates. Accompanying facsimile of Cod. Urbinas gr. 111, 
saec. X, and Cod. Vatic. gr. 65, anni 1063. 

P. 688. R. Fuchs: i¢nyeioda. This word can also mean 
praedictum esse, as Theophr. hist plant. 1. 2. 3. 


XXXIII, pp. 689-94. K. Kalbfleisch: Zu Galenos. 


XXXIV, pp. 695-726. O. E. Schmidt: Die handschriftliche 
Ueberlieferung der Briefe Cicero’s an Atticus. 


XXXV, pp. 727-31. G. Schepss: Pseudepigrapha Boethiana. 


XXXVI, pp. 732-48. J. L. Herberg: Bibliotheknotizien. 
1. MSS of the Gospels in Siena. 2. Greek MSS in Piscenza, 
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Bergamo and Montecassino. 3. Codices Sauiliani. 4. Inventory 
of the Archivio di S. Pietro. 5. Greek MSS in SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo and in S. Antonio. 


Miscellen.—16, pp. 749-51. H. S. Jones: Zur Geschichte 
Athens. 1. Archestratos. 2. Drakontides. 

17, p. 751. W. Schmid: raeréva in Papyr. Grenfell., No. LIII. 
Perhaps = ‘ass, donkey.’ 

18, pp. 752-4. L. Mendelssohn: Zum griechischen Lexikon. 
There are no such words as dgporrifew and dpayyiov traditional in 
our lexicons; but an eixocadpaypia. 


Register, etc. 
Yar UNIVERSITY. GEORGE DwiGuT KELLOGG. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


LEGRAND’s Ltude sur Théocrite, published in 1898 as the 
seventy-ninth fascicle of the Bibliotheque des Ecoles frangaises 
d’ Athénes et de Rome, might well have claimed an elaborate 
review at the time, but the limitations of the Journal as to space 
and otherwise have excluded the work from prompt consider- 
ation ; and it is rather late in the day to call attention to a book 
that has already taken its place in the Theokritean apparatus of 
the scholarly world. The author calls it modestly a simple work 
of recapitulation. The magnum opus of Susemihl, whom, by the 
way, M. LEGRAND persistently calls Siisemihl, has been drawn on 
for the bibliography, but, since the appearance of the Geschichie 
der griechischen Litteratur in der Alexandrinerzett, our reper- 
tory has been enriched by the discovery of the Mimes of Heron- 
das, an event of prime importance, and by the emergence of the 
Erotic Fragment; and a number of special studies have been 
published which throw new light on the work and art of one who 
has been called the last of the classics; of whom Andrew Lang 
has said: “ His lyre has all the chords: he is the last ofall the 
perfect voices of Hellas; after him no man saw life with eyes so 
steady and so mirthful.” By gathering up and registering the 
results of so much special inquiry, M. LEGRAND has rendered 
a real service, but, despite his modest disclaimer, he has done 
much more than this. He has not only summarized but analyzed, 
not only analyzed but criticized, and analysis and criticism are 
not all; and while he studiously avoids phrase-making, there are 
passages enough to show personal insight and fresh sympathy. 
It is not in vain that M. LEGRAND has followed a poet’s advice 
and studied in the poet’s own land, and the scholarly reserve of 
the ancien membre de I’ Ecole frangaise d’ Athénes melts when he 
recalls the brilliance of the Greek noonday and the rattle of the 
Greek tettix. 


The first chapter deals with the work of Theokritos and ques- 
tions of authorship. XIX (Knptoxdérrns), XX XXI1 
and XXIII (‘Epacrjs) are rejected—all with scant cere- 
mony except the ‘Adteis, which he considers at greater length, out 
of deference to Birt’s defence, who has seen in the poem the 
theme of the ’EA7ides, a poem attributed by Suidas to Theokritos. 
But, apart from Brinker’s objections to the details of the compo- 
sition, the philosophizing tendency of the piece is considered by 
M. LEGRAND as alien to the Theokritean character, and he strikes 
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the ‘Adis out of the list.. Of the bucolic idylls proper he rejects 
IX entire. Of VIII he admits a few strophes as dééris of a 
Theokritean original. XXV (‘Hpakdjjs is accepted 
‘after mature consideration,’ and XXVII (’Oaporis), which is 
cited by no ancient authority and is separated in the MSS from 
the other mimes, is rejected by LEGRAND, as by the majority of 
scholars. There are, however, those who will agree with Andrew 
Lang that the piece is certainly worthy of a place beside the work 
of Theokritos. The third Aeolic piece, Olvos, 3 pide mai, Aéyerat 
kal d\d6ea, is retained, and LEGRAND believed that Theokritos 
may have amused himself with inditing the Sipyé, as such carmina 
figurata were in the taste of the time, and we are not to look for 
supreme poetry in such trifles. 


The second chapter deals with an examination of the biograph- 
ical documents, the fixed point de repéere being Id. XVI (Xdpuires § 
‘Kipov), which M. LEGRAND places between the summer of 275 
and the early months of 274. Theokritos,a Syracusan, according 
to prevalent testimony, was one of the first to hail the rising sun 
of Hieron’s glory. Where had he been before? At the court of 
the Lagidae? Not one of the Ptolemaic poems precedes XVI. 
On the island of Kos? A seductive theory; but, according to 
LEGRAND, all the allusions to Kos and things Koan may be 
referred to a later period of the poet’s life. Id. XVI belongs to 
the young manhood of Theokritos, and the failure of his suit to 
Hieron resulted in his leaving, say in 273, his ungrateful country, 
to which he never returned, so that almost all the idylls were 
written in the East. While engaged in establishing this theory, M. 
LEGRAND passes in review the relations of Theokritos to Philetas, 
Asklepiades, Aratos, and others, and then proceeds to discuss in 
a separate section the supposed allusions to the great quarrel 
between Kallimachos and Apollonios, which he declines to 
accept. He does not believe that Theokritos made it his business 
to better the work of his younger contemporary, and thus show 
his superiority to the ambitious author of the Argonautica, whom 
Kallimachos had pilloried as an unclean and rapacious bird. 


The third chapter—Z’invention des motifs—gives a long inven- 
tory which it is impossible to summarize, and I must content 
myself with indicating the characteristic results of the study. 
Theokritos is not an innovator: he assimilates rather than creates. 
He does not pose as a savant, an historian, a mythographer. His 
object is, frankly, to please (de/ectare), not to instruct ( prodesse). 
He does attempt to individualize. He deals with the types of his 
time. His strong side is not ingenuity, not industry. His object 
is to produce dramatic emotion under the most common forms. 
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So far from aiming at variety, his rustic scenes—those on which 
his reputation rests—are often very like one another. The world 
in which he moves is narrow, and the source of the interest 
which he inspires comes from his variety of expression, and it is 
with the expression that the fourth chapter deals, with the 
dialect, the versification, and the style. Here again I must 
content myself with the author’s summary. For an Alexandrian 
there is in Theokritos a remarkable absence of the caprice of the 
pedant, the ostentation of the virtuoso. There are few rare 
words, few manufactured words. There is no minute mimicry in 
vocabulary and dialect. Noteworthy is his independence over 
against those metrical rules that increase the difficulty without 
enhancing the charm of the verse. There is no restless striving 
after novelty in figures and other details of style; no zmztandi 
cacoethes. Even the symmetry, which is so striking a feature, 
corresponds to the actual conditions of the life that furnishes the 
prototype of the bucolic poems. All this makes Theokritos, for 
the time in whicli he lived, a relatively simple author. His weak- 
nesses lie in what M. LEGRAND calls the material elements of 
expression. His grammar is faulty; his vocabulary lacks the 
cardinal virtue of proprietas; his dialects are a mixture. ‘Le 
style, chez Théocrite,’ says M. LEGRAND, ‘vaut mieux que la 
langue’—as if the two could be disengaged. 


That every side of this complex subject should be treated with 
equal mastery was hardly to be expected, and the handling of the 
syntax is not all that could be desired. To cite but one instance: 
the exhibition of the article is dependent on an old monograph 
by Ameis, which dates from the year 1846, before the modern 
statistical method had been introduced, and whatever the defects 
of that method may be, it has served to reduce the margin of 
rash assertion and to bring out masses of suggestive facts. The 
article in Theokritos is now under Epic, now under Doric influ- 
ence, and a distinctly different use is to be expected in the different 
classes of Theokritean poetry, just as Kunst has shown (A. J. P. 
VIII 116) that the structure of the hexameter in the epic idylls 
differs from that of the bucolic idylls. To the general principle 
of variation, M. LEGRAND himself does homage, but personal 
study of the subject would hardly have omitted the curious 
illustration that is furnished by Id. XIII (“rdas), in which the 
introductory verses (1-15) addressed to Nikias are replete with 
articles. When the epyllion begins, the article retreats. 


When I began this notice, I thought of making M. LEGRAND’S 
book the foundation of a little essay, on ‘Impression and Analysis,’ 
but that little essay would, after all, have been only another ver- 
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sion of the old sermon that I have been preaching these many 
years, and I spare the readers of the Journal an unnecessary 
reinforcement of the doctrine that minute study is not inevitably 
fatal to the highest enjoyment. What the impressionist critic 
sees and feels, the analytical critic records by his instruments of 
recision. The new shudder of which Victor Hugo speaks is no 
ess a new shudder because there is a thermometer to mark the 
degree of cold. But there is danger in the process, as may be 
seen when one compares M. LEGRAND’S estimate of Theokritos 
with that of Andrew Lang, already cited, and it must be confessed 
that the patient assemblage of details has left the marks of fatigue 
on the last pages of this valuable monograph. The estimate may 
be just, but the breath of enthusiasm has spent itself, and one 
notes a certain autumnal disillusionment. 


The completion of the Dictionnaire général de la langue fran- 
caise du commencement du XVII" siécle jusgu’a nos jours (Paris, 
Delagrave) will be hailed with delight by all scholars. Thirty 
years of work have found their happy termination, and the thirty- 
two fascicles have been bound in two volumes and are to be had 
for the extremely reasonable ny of 38 francs. The end of the 
dictionary proper was reached in the twenty-ninth fascicle, but 
the close of the twenty-ninth and the subsequent three fascicles 
have been given up to a treatise on the formation of the French 
language left unfinished by the death of the lamented Arséne 
Darmesteter and now completed by M. Léopold Sudre. It isa 
treatise, but much more than a treatise. It is a general theory of 
the French language, of which the dictionary is an application 
and to which constant reference is made in the body of the work. 
The value and importance of this feature of the dictionary has 
been recognized by the Académie des sciences morales et 
politiques, which has adjudged it the Grand Prix Jean Reynaud 
of 1000 francs. 


According to PRELLWITZ in the Festschrift fiir L. Friedlander, 
éros is ‘year,’ (from air@) is ‘anniversary.’ This view, 
which met with wide acceptance, was confirmed by the observa- 
tions of Tiirk (A. J. P. XVIII 367) and Wilhelm (A. J. P. XIX 
228). In vol. CXLII of the Sttzungsberichte der Kais. Ak. in 
Wien, Professor WILHELM has resumed the study of the inscrip- 
tional and other evidence. While the two words are interchange- 
able in a number of phrases—e. g. éros, énavrdv, érous, 
&’ énavros—they part company at a certain point. The ISS have 
éros, éros in the sense of ‘this year,’ never én’ 
énavrév. He is therefore inclined to define énavrés as a definite 
period of time, a calendar year, an official year; but invites 
further investigation of the interesting problem. 
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The preparation of a good index is always praiseworthy work, 
and secures for the compiler a permanent place in the apparatus 
of scholars as well as the thanks of all special students. The 
Index in Xenophontis Memorabilia, for which KATHARINE MARY 
GLoTH and Mary FRANCIS KELLOGG are responsible, and 
which forms No. XI of the Cornell Studies in Classical Philology 
(New York, The Macmillan Co.), was prepared under the guid- 
ance of Dr. FORMAN, himself the author of an excellent index to 
Andokides, Deinarchos, and Lykurgos, and his scrutiny is a 
warrant of good work, so that I am willing to trust it until some 
one of my contributors finds time for a series of severe tests. Cf. 
A.J. P. XVII 224-9. To the scholar accustomed to the close 
observation of phenomena the reading of such an index is full of 
suggestions (A. J. P. XVI 525); and the comparison of the 
statistics to be gathered from GLOTH and KELLOGG with Joost 
on the Anabasis (A. J. P. XIV 101-6) would furnish food for 
thought, perhaps fodder for a doctoral dissertation—a consum- 
mation devoutly wished by many impatient students. Unfortun- 
ately, one of the most interesting of these subjects has been 
preoccupied. See the literature cited by F. WESTPHAL in 
his Praepositionen bei Xenophon, a Freienwalde Programme of 
1888. dvd does not occur at all. dudi but once (I 1, 18), in the 
phrase rovs dupi. In the Memorabilia mpés overrides eis, a fact 
doubtless due to the personal sphere of the work, which has to 
do largely with ethical questions. In striking contrast to Xeno- 
phon’s general usage, as given by Mommsen, pera c. gen. occurs 
in the Memorabilia oftener than ov» with the dative. But SImMon, 
in his Xenophon-Studien (IV 6), allows no weight to this on 
account of the small number of both perd and oiy in the Anabasis, 
whereas he deems it significant that in the ‘third part’ of the 
Hellenica city gives way to pera. According to him, the develop- 
ment of Xenophon’s style lies in the closer approximation to pure 
Attic usage. That pera and ov» together have relatively so fittle 
scope in the Memorabilia seems to be due to the sphere or, if one 
chooses, to the ‘Stilgattung.’ ‘Jedenfalls,’ says Joost, under the 
head of the final sentence (p. 222), ‘ist die Stilgattung nicht ohne 
Bedeutung; der Sprachgebrauch in den Memorabilien beriihrt 
sich mit demjenigen Platos.’ But how cautious one must be in 
manipulating the figures I have shown in the footnote to A. J. P. 
VIII 221 (note). 


The last issue of the Journal was the vacation number, and 
that may possibly account for the mortifying frequency of Errata 
in the last Brief Mention. They are all easily set right, but the 
Editor finds a certain solace in correcting dru (p. 233, 1. 13 from 
top) into and (ibid., 1. 5 from bottom) into 
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Thanks are due to Messrs. Lemcke & Buechner, 812 Broadway, New York, 
for material furnished. 


AMERICAN, 


Cicero (Marcus Tullius). Letters of Cicero; the whole extant correspond- 
ence in chronological order; tr. into English by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh. In 
4v. V.3: B.C. 48-44. (Bohn’s Classical Library.) New York, Macmillan, 
1900. 27+ 381 pp. 12mo, cl., net $1.50. 

Euripides. The Medea of Euripides; with notes and an introd. by F. D. 
Allen; rev. ed. by Clifford H. Moore. Boston, Ginn, 1900. 27-+108 pp. 
1 il. 8vo, cl., $1.02. 

Mather (Maurice W.) and Wheeler (Arthur L.) Key to the Exercises of 
‘Latin Prose Writing.’ New York, American Book Co. [1900]. 2-+31 pp. 
16mo, cl., 50 cts. 

Plato. The Charmides, Laches, and Lysis of Plato; ed. by Barker Newhall. 
New York, American Book Co., 1900. 29-+-139 pp. 12mo, cl., $1.25. 

Seneca (Lucius Annaeus). Tranquillity of Mind, and Providence: two 


essays tr. by W. B. Langsdorf. New York, Putnam, 1goo. 16mo, cl., $1. 
Virgil. Aeneid, bks. 7-12; ed., with introd. and notes, by T. E. Page. 
New York, Macmillan, 1900. 24-+479 pp. 16mo, cl., net $1.25. 


ENGLISH. 


Abdu al-Yazdi (Haji). The Kasidah (Couplets): Lay of the Higher Law. 
Translated and annotated by F. B. (Sir Richard F. Burton). London, rgoo. 
8vo, 42 pp. 2Is. 

Brown (R.) Researches into the Origin of the Primitive Constellation by 
the Greeks, Phoenicians and Babylonians. Vol. II. London, 1900. 8vo, 
282 pp. 10s, 6d. 

The Dhammapada: Moral Verses in Pali. 2d ed., with literal Latin trans- 
lation and notes for Pali students, by V. Fausbéll. London, 1900. 8vo, 
106 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Gale (J. S.) Korean-English Dictionary. Shanghai, 1900. 8vo, 1168 pp. 
£1 10s, 

Murray (J. A. H.) New English Dictionary, on Historical Principles. 
Vol. IV. Gradely-Greement. Vol. V. Inferable-Inpushing. London, 1900. 
S. Nr. 1477. 4to. a 2s. 6d. 

Myer (J.) Oldest Books in the World. An Account of the Religion, 
Wisdom, Philosophy, etc., of the Ancient Egyptians. London, 1900. 8vo, 
526 pp. £1 10s, 
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FRENCH. 


Abeille (L.) Idioma nacional de los Argentinos. Paris,1g00. 8vo. 25 fr. 
Blondel (I.-E.) Phonologie historique de la langue frangaise. Paris, 1900. 
8vo. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Daremberg (Ch.) et Saglio (E.) Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et 
romaines. Fasc. 28. Paris, 1900. 4to. § fr. 

Dauzat (A.) Etudes linguistiques sur la Basse-Auvergne. Morphologie du 
Patois de Vinzelles. Paris, 1g00. 8vo. 10 fr. 
De la Grasserie (R.) Etudes de grammaire comparée. Paris, 1900. 8vo, 


444 pp. 20 fr. 


GERMAN. 


Aeschyli Eumenides. Annotatione critica et commentario exegetico in- 
struxit Fred. H. M. Blaydes. gr. 8. x, 152 S. Halle, Buchh. des Waisen- 
hauses in Komm. m., 3.60. 

Ahlberg (Axel W.) De proceleusmaticis iamborum trochaeorumque anti- 
quae scaenicae poesis latinae studia metrica et prosodiaca. I, II. gr.8. vi, 
161 u. 30S. Lund, #. Miler. m. 2.60. 

Aristeas. Aristeae ad Philocratem epistula (cum ceteris de origine versionis 
LXX< interpretum testimoniis). Ludovici Mendelssohn schedis usus ed. Paul. 
Wendland. 8. xxxii,229S. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. m. 4. 

Aristophanis equites. Cum prolegomenis et commentariis ed. J. van Leeu- 
wen J. F. gr. 8. xviii, 246S. Leiden, 4. W. Sijthof. m. 6. 

Bibliothek, Keilinschriftliche. Sammlung v. assyr. u. babylon. Texten in 
Umschrift u. Uebersetzg. Hrsg. v. Eberh. Schrader. VI. Bd. 1. Tl. gr. 8. 
Berlin, Reuther & Reichard—VI 1. Jensen (P.) Assyrisch-babylonische 
Mythen u. Epen. 1. Hialfte. xxii u. S. 1-320. m. 13. 

Breton (R. P. R.) Dictionnaire frangais-caraibe.. Réimprimé par Jul. 
Platzmann. Edition fac-simile. Leipzig, 1900. 12mo, 415 S. m. 20. 
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